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THE MARTYRDOM of the 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


HIS country has an inheritance in stone. Writers 

on the wealth of nations do not refer to it. Never- 
theless, the ancestral gift of its cathedrals and churches 
makes England rich indeed. ‘These slowly acquired 
treasures are the result of dynamic history, studded with 
achievements; and around these achievements have grown 
legends, traditions, the spirits of place, the bonds of noble 
ancestry. Even the ruins that strew our country are 
become our great possessions. The indestructible part of 
the abbey churches remains to haunt and to give distinc- 
tion to the mansions of their supplanters. 

The standing Cathedrals, mostly maimed as to their 
bodies, and dead as to the direct object of their creation, 
exist as ramified extensions of the British Museum. 
Their curators do what they can to explain their external 
form and history to the disinherited descendants of those 
who built them. Guide-books and photographs confirm 
and prolong the memories of the inquisitive visitor. 
As a mere means of secular education the Cathedrals hold 
their own place in the example they give of good work 
and high thinking. They go further, and add a ray of 
romanée which brightens and softens the hard side of 
life. ‘The inhabitants of a Cathedral town bear witness 
to this secular influence. Some of them visit the great 
church perhaps ona Sunday. During the rest of the week, 
except at the sparsely attended liturgical services, there 
is silence and solitude, broken from time to time by the 
voice of the lecturing verger and his little flock of listening 
sightseers. ‘These tragedies take place in the holy of 
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holies of the old and authentic dispensation. Yet in spite 
of this desolation in their high places, the people of 
Cathedral cities are reputed more gentle mannered than 
the inhabitants of towns that have grown up under the 
civilization of cut and thrust. Even if the citizens wished 
to escape its influence, the Cathedral would not wholly 
allow them. It peers above their gables; it dominates 
their landscapes ; it adds to the useful and the beautiful 
the mystery of its gracious arrival some seven hundred 
ears ago. After the climb of the last hill on the Pilgrims’ 
Way, the towers that enshrine the bones of the blissful 
martyr Saint Thomas of Canterbury lift the placid plain 
into paradisal rank. At Lincoln the mount, guarded 
at its base by the ancient Stone Bow, lifts its trinity of 
towers above a couching town and an endless a 
The Ely of Saint Etheldreda shows like a great ship above 
the level distance of Cambridgeshire. A river far below 
reflects the towers of Durham and thus achieves its own 
distinction. Salisbury Plain is shown the contrasting 
glory of height in four hundred feet of chiselled stone. 
Throughout the country the simplicities of the landscapes 
are lifted into vital and expressive scenery by the strength 
and beauty of constructive thought. Cathedrals are the 
wingless victories of the Middle Age. There is sculpture 
on the west front of Wells that might have been wrought 
by Greeks for a Christian Pericles. Thus all of us agree © 
that the interest and charm of our landscapes from Dur- 
ham to Exeter are enhanced and made humane by our 
Cathedrals. The body has more or less survived the 
departure of its creative wry ; and this may be taken as 
an instance of the survival of the accident after the with- 
drawal of the substance; and, besides, at this moment, 
as a great remaining reminder to us that we are an Island. 
Happy are the Cathedrals which had no history beyond 
that which is deeply cut upon their authentic stones. In 
England the arrival of the written word about them hap- 
pened to be coincident with their material mutilation and 
their spiritual death. In the Sixteenth Century, Germany 
was, as now again, the destroyer; Luther’s ideas had 
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material effect in regions as yet secure from the artillery 
of his successors. It is true indeed, as Victor Hugo said, 
speaking in the abstract, that the Book killed the Cathedral 
doorway. That was inevitable. The development of the 
craft of printing coincided with the need of expression of 
a new impulse in the mind of man: high intelligence 
spoke to perceptive minds more directly through the 
page and the stage than through the veil of stone; the 
old world had come back, and a new world was shining in 
the west. Time had extracted the thorn left by the 
Wars of the Roses, and all minds, here and elsewhere, 
were ready for the swift, the subtle and the vivid thought 
and emotion expressed in the book and the drama. All 
this sounds human and humane. There is a Japanese rose 
with petals of lucent white which is beset by a certain 
black and active insect—a type of the innocent art of 
architecture which, from just before the flowering of our 
poetry, was devastated by the fury or perverse stupidity 
of the powers in high places until the Nineteenth Century 
had badly begun. The double gifts of old architecture 
and new poetry were too much for the rulers of England : 
they were fortunati nimium, and, like the base Judean, 
threw a pearl away. This profanation and this destruc- 
tion were the outward manifestation of the hate-powers 
we cannot name. 

Any rough story of the Martyrdom of the English 
Cathedrals may fitly begin with Durham, the protagonist 
of the farthest north. Whether formally acknowledged 
or not, Saint Benedict is the patron saint of architects. 
Wherever the sons of Saint Benedict have dwelt together, 
there are chapters of the history of splendid yet ascetic 
architecture. Seventeen years after the Conquest, they 
settled at Durham, and in 1092 the foundation stone of 
the Norman Cathedral was laid. Upon a part of this 
church which remains Dr. Johnson, on tour, made a 
weighty remark: “ Rocky solidity and indeterminate 
duration.” In most cases the Lady Chapel is at the 
extreme east end of a Cathedral. Sometimes, however, 
the local patron saint holds this place—as at Ely, where 
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the magnificent Lady Chapel is on the north side of the 
Chancel. At Durham, the original great doorway was 
displaced, to make room for a Western Lady Chapel, about 
the middle of the Twelfth Century. The Bishop of the 
time pleaded for the Eastern position; but, one might 
suggest, the existing devotion of the people to Saint 
Cuthbert decided the choice for the West. Its four paral- 
lel arcades make a little forest of columns—a Cordova 
Cathedral in miniature. They call the Lady Chapel the 
Galilee now ; a similar change of name has been attempted 
at Ely. This ignoring now of the Lady Chapel in our old 
Cathedrals is the hall-mark of their alienation. Unique at 
the West, Durham Cathedral is unusual at its Eastern end. 
The second transepts finish the plan of the building, and 
this transverse widening of the choir is called, with unin- 
tended bitterness, the Chapel of the Nine Altars: the 
Thirteenth Century, of happy memory, brought it into 
being. The great central tower with some minor features 
grew up in later centuries ; its lantern forms the luminous 
crown of the sombre strength of the Norman nave. But 
the plunderers came to this shrine of Saint Cuthbert in 
the forty-second year of the Sixteenth Century: wisely 
his relics had been removed in 1537—dOo they still await 
the great Restitution ? The first winter, that of the Re- 
formation, was less disastrous than the second—that of 
Puritanism. To the Puritan, one outward sign of inward 
grace was the smashing of stained glass: some of it re- 
mained, until 1795, in the windows of the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars ; then it was removed and replaced by plain 
glass. The Early Christian Church underwent persecu- 
tion for three hundred years. Under their new masters 
the Cathedrals of England suffered torture, varied by 
contemptuous neglect, throughout the same length of 
time. _ when there was no ill-will towards their 
trust, the action of those in power was as disastrous as 
when they hated it. Until it was locked up, long after, in 
the Galilee, the glass from the windows of the Chapel of 
the Nine Altars lay in baskets on the floor at the disposal 
of curio-hunters. So late as the last year of the Eighteenth 
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Century the apsidal Chapter House was found to be 
“uncomfortable.” It was decided to make it “ snug 
and polite.” Therefore a man was suspended above the 
groining : he smashed the keystones and the roof crashed 
upon the floor paved with the brasses and tombstones of 
bishops and priors; forty feet of the Chapter House 
with its eastern _o were pulled down. The gaping end 
of what remained was closed up by a wall, made light- 
giving by sash windows ; a boarded floor and a lath and 
plaster ceiling formed a square room “ elegant” and 
** comfortable.” 

This scene of domesticated peace—to which, and its 
like, we forbear to apply the bare terms of opprobrium 
applied to later German war-destructiveness on enemy 
territory—differs from an earlier experience of this 
tortured Cathedral. In 1650 the Scots were imprisoned 
in the building after the Battle of Dunbar ; the choir was 
ranged with stalls and other splendid work of the Fifteenth 
Century—the best period of design in wood. The Scots 
smashed everything, “so that we are precluded from 
forming any idea of the Cathedral’s furniture in wood,” 
writes a calm chronicler. Under the rule, from 1791 
until 1826, of Bishop Barrington, a man called Wyatt was 
let loose upon the Cathedral. His mission was, so far as 
his span of life and means permitted, to turn Lichfield, 
Hereford, Salisbury and Durham Cathedrals into “ neat 
and appropriate ” structures. His work at Salisbury drew 
from Augustus Pugin a cry of agony. For Wyatt’s 
malign activity was constructive as well as destructive—he 
tore down what was authentic and old to replace it by 
what was sham and new. Colleges at Oxford and Saint 
George’s at Windsor bore witness to his devilries. To 
make a carriage-drive to the houses of the prebendaries 
of Durham, the destruction of the Lady Chapel, now 
called the Galilee, was decided upon and begun ; it was 
saved through the remonstrances of John Carter, an 
antiquary of happy memory. Under Bishop Barrington 
and his executioner, Wyatt, four inches of masonry were 
chiselled from the surface of the masonry of the north 
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side and the east end; thus at great cost every detail 
lost its due proportion to the fabric. With the middle 
of the last century a change came for the better—it 
took the form of active, conscientious and scholarly 
attempts to bring back the effects aimed at and achieved 
by the Old Men, as they are affectionately called. Only 
approximate success was possible. ‘The outward and the 
deeply interior conditions had changed too completely ; 
but new enthusiasm for the old work and a reverent 
study threw, so to say, a lattice-girder bridge across the 
gulf between the two periods. It was inevitable that 
many mistakes should be made, more especially when 
conditions alien to the past demanded new design. On 
the other hand there were many happy conjectures 
wrought in stone which filled the gaps left by the destruc- 
tion of the ancient work. It may therefore be maintained 
that the work of the restorers of old Cathedrals in the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century did much more 
good than harm ; and this remark, in spite of some costly 
failures, applies to the Cathedral of the old Bishops 
Palatine who ruled in Durham. 

It has been said that whatever touches her Minster 
touches the heart of Yorkshire; and no more delightful 
thing can be said of Cathedral or county. The beauty 
and magnificence of the Minster are acclaimed over 
broader acres than those of Yorkshire. Not being served 
by monks, its constitution, in theory, was not interfered 
with in the reign of Henry VIII. We do not hear of 
much destruction ; this, perhaps, was due to the sturdy 
character of the burghers; in any case, we read that, 
in 1644, when the city surrendered to Fairfax, it was 
stipulated that neither churches nor public buildings 
should be defaced. York did not suffer so much from the 
‘intemperate zeal” of Reformers as from the acts of 
madmen, who on two occasions set the Minster on fire. 
At York, the Minster is an inhabitant of the town—it 
lives, as it were, among its own people. It has not the 
haughty isolation of Lincoln nor the solitude of Ely. 
Through a homely archway you see the great East 
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window blazing in the sun; the South Transept has its 
base among the crowd: from the bridge, with its white 
rose parapets, the towers might be a group of friendly 
archangels on guard. All of the Cathedral that is above 
the ground was built between the Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, when manners had softened after 
the grim Norman time. There had been a period of 
Transition such as may be seen in the Galilee at Durham ; 
then the Conquerors and the Conquered coalesced, and 
one result was the Early English Style, which has the grace 
and energy so well displayed in the transepts at York, 
completed in 1260, nearly two hundred years after 
the Conquest. The testimony of stonework is true, 
and the great crossing at York Minster is an exultant 
symbol of unity of race. A new nation had arrived 
and the wonderful Thirteenth Century was celebrating 
the event in all the churches of England. The windows 
called the Five Sisters in the North Transept own 
(thanks to their guardians, — of York) their 
ancient grisaille glass; from their delicate harmonies of 
colour and form they derive and deserve their name and 
fame. The tomb of Archbishop Walter de Grey, who 
died in 1255, isin the Eastern aisle of his South Transept— 
there is a copy of it at South Kensington. The founda- 
tion-stone of the existing nave was laid in 1291. The 
offerings at the shrine of Saint William contributed 
greatly to its construction ; the work went on during the 
next half-century ; and, when the great nave was com- 
pleted, the energies of York turned eastward—the Twelfth 
Century choir still existed, but Archbishop Thoresby 
determined to replace it by a building without rival in 
England. ‘There was to be space for the shrine of Saint 
William, a Lady Chapel, a Presbytery, and a Chorus 
Cantorum, under one long line of roof. In 1361 the work 
was begun, eighty feet eastwards of the old choir. As 
the Eastern Transepts are but the width of one bay of 
the choir, they are only visible from the aisles, the long 
vaulted vista of which they break delightfully with their 
lofty transomed windows. The choir at York is Perpen- 
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dicular at full tide. Its completion in 1405 was followed 
by that of the central lantern tower. It is the converging 
point of three styles: from north and south, Early Eng- 
lish; from west and east, Decorated and Perpendicular. 
The Eastern end of York Minster, with its immense 
window, filled to the smallest cusp with medieval glass, 
is alone in its magnificence. External to the main build- 
ing is the Chapter House, approached by a passage which 
is a prolongation of the Eastern aisle of the North Transept. 
Without a central column this great House has a clear 
diameter of fifty-seven feet, and is octangular on plan ; 
to avoid the weight and outward thrust of arches in 
stone the groining is of wood. The space of each of seven 
bays of the octagon is filled by six canopies with a five- 
light traceried window above; the eighth bay contains 
the doorway adorned with mutilated sculpture, while 
rich ironwork hinges cover, with leaves and flowers and 
dragons and lizards, the old oak. The work is an example 
of the Decorated style high among the highest, within 
and without. For its original and principal purpose this 
domus aurea is now useless; but Saint William of York 
has no doubt his pride in being a secular schoolmaster. 
The Blessed Virgin continues to give her title to Car- 
lisle, first granted to the invocation of Henry the First ; 
and Saint Wilfrid is patron of Ripon. Ruined monas- 
teries, such as Fountains, Jervaulx, Rievaulx, lie desolate 
around Ripon: they might seem a group of deserted 
villages to an eagle flying high over Yorkshire. He might 
see also Howden Minster on his south-eastern horizon ; 
while the lifted towers of Lincoln are not far beyond its 
rim. The handrail fixed on stanchions to the pavement 
shows the steepness of the street which leads to the 
Lincoln Cathedral of Saint Hugh. From the summit of 
the hill Southwell Minster must be in sight ; but Lincoln 
Cathedral is before us. The word haughty refers only to 
its isolation from inferior buildings and its lofty situation ; 
in itself the Cathedral expresses joyful asceticism through 
its central tower on the outside and by means of its 
Angel Choir within. This celebrated choir was built to 
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enshrine the relics of the Founder of the Cathedral as it 
exists now. Saint Hugh died in 1200, and was canonized 
twenty years later by Pope Honorius III. He was born 
at the Castle of Avalon in Burgundy in 1135, was a novice 
in the Grande Chartreuse in 1153, and came to England 
in 1180 to be prior of the Carthusian Monastery at Witham 
in Somerset—founded by Henry II after the killing of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury. In spite of, or in conse- 
quence of, the prior’s stern condemnation of his conduct 
towards his people and the Church, Henry nominated 
him as Bishop of Lincoln ; and at a second election, held 
at Lincoln and not in the King’s private chapel, the 
canons elected him unanimously. The prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse consenting, Hugh accepted the high 
office and was enthroned in September, 1181. He had 
more trouble with Richard I than with his predecessor : 
he was present at the coronations of Richard and of John, 
and was at Fontevrault when Richard died. He was 
that rare union—a man of affairs and a saint; he tamed 
Coeur de Lion and nursed lepers. King John, whose 
body rests—or rested—between the shrines of two 
Bishops, Saint Oswald and Saint Wulfstan, at Worcester 
Cathedral, helped to carry the coffin of Saint Hugh to 
its temporary resting-place in the North-East Transept at 
Lincoln. After twenty-five years of labour the Angel 
Choir was completed. In the presence of Edward I, 
Queen Eleanor, and their children, the relics of Saint 
Hugh were translated in the year of Our Lord 1280. It 
was still the golden time of the Thirteenth Century ; 
the angels, newly carved in stone from the Haydor 
quarries, must have seemed to sing from their spandrils 
in the triforium. The glory has departed—the angels, 
if they sing at all, must intone the Miserere. The altar 
of the Blessed Virgin has gone from its place beneath the 
geometric tracery of the great East window; the altar 
and shrine of Saint Hugh have gone: these stood behind 
the reredos of the High Altar in the older choir, while 
the golden feretory containing the relics, raised on high, 
shone through the length of the Cathedral. Henry VIII 
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confiscated all the gold, silver, and precious stones. The 
Lady Chapel is now the most fenton part of the great 
building. Why, one wonders, are the present holders 
of these buildings so severe towards Our Lady, in a 
country that was called of old her patrimony? The 
Chapter House was completed immediately before the 
building of the Angel Choir was begun; it is a decagon 
on plan, while a clustered central column and the outside 
walls carry the ribs of the stone groining. Pugin called 
this severe building, with its immense flying buttresses, 
“truly grand.” Each face of the decagon is lighted by 
two lancet windows, and below these is a pointed arcade 
without a cusp. West of the Chapter House, and be- 
tween the two ection Transepts, the Canons of this old 
foundation chose to build a cloister; its construction 
immediately followed that of the Angel Choir, and its 
more developed tracery marks the end of the Thirteenth 
Century. The completion of the central tower only 
remained to crown the work. Bishop Grostete had 
already built the lantern, 127 feet high from the pave- 
ment, in sumptuous Early English. On this another 
stage, now the ringing chamber, was erected early in the 
Fourteenth Century ; then the belfry stage, with its tall 
Decorated windows, two on each face of the tower, its 
parapet and its four-angle pinnacles in lead, completed 
an impressive if not distinguished design. The two 
Western towers, finished in 1450, are in good relative 
proportion with the central one. The only Lincoln 
window that retains its glass of the Thirteenth, or of 
any other ante-Reformation, Century is the great rose 
of the North Transept. Destruction, thy name is man ! 

Before journeying South to Ely, the pilgrim would 
be wise to visit the neighbour of Lincoln—Southwell 
Minster. As was the case at Beverley, its architectural 
importance won the title of Minster far back in history. 
It became what is called a Bishopric in quite recent years, 
until then it was a collegiate and parish church ; but the 
source of the far more than local fame of this little Minster 
is its Chapter House. It is approached from the North 
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choir aisle by an arcaded cloister. The late Thirteenth 
Century doorway opens into an octagon, groined in one 
span, and lighted by seven windows of geometric tracery— 
the late G. E. Street, R.A., held that it was the equal of 
the masterpieces of Europe of the same great period. The 
feature that places this building before all others of its 
time is its naturalistic carving, for, while a strong and 
beautiful convention still ruled everywhere else, the 
foliage here suggests that Nature herself has assumed the 
unchangeableness of stone. Other naturalistic carving 
came into vogue later, but this earlier artist loved and 
wrought this kind of beauty with skill unequalled since. 
The sketch-book of Sir Gilbert Scott, restorer of Cathe- 
drals, showed his admiration for this flower of medizval 
workmanship and thought. But Southwell has less in- 
sistent claims than those of Ely. The patrimony of Saint 
Etheldreda holds a Cathedral of human and architectural 
romance: its human romance dates from the Seventh 
Century ; its architectural romance from the days of 
Alan of Walsingham. Venerable Bede tells us that Ely, 
in the province of the East Angles, is of the nature of an 
island enclosed with marshes, and is inhabited by about 
six hundred families ; it draws its name, moreover, from 
the abundance of eels taken in those marshes. ‘This 
district was assigned in 049 to Etheldreda, or Audrey, 
daughter of the King of East Anglia, as her marriage 
dowry. After her second marriage, to Egfrid, King’of 
Northumbria, she returned to Ely in 673, and founded 
a monastery on the site of the existing Cathedral. She 
gave it, as its endowment, the entire principality; hence 
the temporal power of subsequent Bishops of Ely. Saint 
Etheldreda died in 679, and her shrine became a place of 
pilgrimage. In 870 the monastery was destroyed by the 
Danes ; after restoration, in 970, it became a foundation 
for monks only. In 1105 Abbot Richard suggested the 
creation of the See of Ely to relieve the large diocese of 
Lincoln. ‘Thus Ely soon became one of the “ con- 
ventual ” Cathedrals. As the Bishops succeeded to the 
principality of Saint Etheldreda they enjoyed palatine 
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ower and great resources, and these resources they spent 
— upon their Cathedral. Thus Ely shows examples 
of every Gothic period—the Galilee porch, the Lady 
Chapel, and that architectural romance the Lantern of 
Alan of Walsingham. Many of its Bishops were famous 
statesmen, and two had the repute of saints. 

From 1109, the Cathedral grew apace; by the end 
of the Twelfth Century, Ely was a perfected Norman 
structure of the first rank. It consisted of an apsidal 
Presbytery of four bays, Eastern Transepts of four bays, 
and a nave of thirteen bays down to the great arch of the 
transept at the extreme West. Bishop Ridel, who died in 
1189, finished the Western Transept and began the West 
tower, which begins to show the influence of Early Eng- 
lish. ‘To his successor, Eustachius, is due the Galilee 
Porch, the delicate and perfected Early English of which 
is a prelude of contrast to the overwhelming power of 
the Norman nave. The next Bishop, Hugh de North- 
wold, gave his energy and wealth to the Eastern prolonga- 
tion of the church he loved. He removed the apse of the 
Norman choir and built on to it a Presbytery of four bays, 
with a square East end, lighted by eight lancets, all in 
Early English at its ultimate perfection. In its propor- 
tions, more particularly in the triforium, it is finer than 
the Angel Choir. The use of Purbeck marble in columns 
and carving gives colour and the suggestion of craftsman- 
ship and permanence—and one wonders at the carriage 
of such weights in a land that was roadless. After thirteen 
years of building, this Presbytery was dedicated on Saint 
Lambert’s day in 1235. Dedicata est magnifice et solemniter 
nimis nobilis ecclesia cathedralis Elyensis, writes Matthew 
Paris. The Bishops of Norwich and London, Henry III, 
his son Edward, et multt magnates, were present. Although 
the palace, the convent, and the houses of the people, 
were thronged, the warm-hearted Bishop Palatine com- 
plained of lack of guests: the times change, but not 
generous hearts. After this high festival no important 
architectural work was undertaken until 1321, when the 
Lady Chapel was begun from the designs of Sub-prior 
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Alan of Walsingham. It is 100 feet long, 46 feet wide, 
and vaulted, in one flight, to a height of 60 feet; it is 
built out from the North-east angle of the North tran- 
sept; the East and West ends have each a slightly Per- 
pendicular window; the North and South sides have 
each five windows, the tracery of which is of reticulated 
pattern. They were of old resplendent with glass, of 
which fragments only remain. Beneath the windows on 
three sides of the Chapel, the walls are veiled by stalls in 
stone of richest sculpture mutilated by the iconoclasts 
of Edward VI. These sculptures have been interpreted 
and illustrated by Dr. Montagu James, in his monograph 
on this exquisite building—surely an apology which 
would be acceptable to Our Lady for her banishment 
from her place of honour. The present Board of Con- 
trol call the building Trinity Chapel. On February 12th, 
1322, the central tower of the Cathedral collapsed, ruining 
in its fall the short Norman choir to which Bishop 
Northwold had added his Early English Presbytery. 
Alan of Walsingham was ordered at once to rebuild the 
tower. In the ardour of an idea which had come to him, 
he removed what remained of the four piers of the fallen 
tower, and seized upon the next eight pillars—two in the 
nave, two in the choir, and four in the two transepts—to 
make them the supports of his central octagonal Lantern. 
The lower part in stone and the upper in wood took 
respectively six and sixteen years to complete. The 
injured three bays of the Norman choir, remaining after 
the taking away of one for the purpose of building the 
octagon, were rebuilt by Alan of Walsingham in the 
Decorated style. Though differing widely in detail, this 
choir keeps the same proportions as the Early English 
Presbytery to the East and the Norman nave in the West. 
The continuity in the horizontal lines of the string courses 
from end to end of the building is a thoughtful glory of 
the Cathedral. There is strangely little work of the Per- 
pendicular period at Ely; what there is atones for its 
quantity by its richness. The chantries of Bishops Alcock 
and West, in the North and South choir aisles, are carried 
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to a point of elaboration unequalled in other Cathedrals 
of this country. There is one tower at Ely: this is at the 
West end ; it is the least satisfactory great feature of the 
Cathedral. Its history is a history of botching ; still, its 
mass and height are impressive. Nevertheless, were it 
flanked on the North, as it is on the South, by a transept, 
the West front of Ely would be as majestic as anything in 
Europe. The absence of the Northern Transept has never 
been explained. Should the doors of the Galilee Porch 
be open, the view of more than five hundred feet of what 
zeal, thought and labour can do with stone teaches as 
much as a term at Cambridge, its friendly neighbour. 
After Henry’s declaration of his Supremacy in 1534, the 
history of destruction begins. Ely had an enemy in its 
own household, Bishop Goodrich. We hear of his 
“‘ maniacal fury,” and “ that the abomination of desola- 
tion sat in the holy place.” ‘Three travellers in 1634 
speak of the church as being “in deplorable condition.” 
Under the Puritans, the Chapter House and the vast 
cloisters were entirely destroyed; no more should the 
ghosts of Benedictines haunt those arcades! Earnest 
and thoughtful restoration with some inevitable defects 
took place in the middle and latter parts of the last cen- 
tury. The question of its Restitution remains. 

On a map showing only the Cathedrals of England, 
three of them look like the Belt of Orion. Norwich is 
the star of the East ; the central one is Ely ; Peterborough 
is the Western star. ‘To the two outer stars one owes a 
divided allegiance. Both are Norman in their architec- 
tural origins and both possess claims to preference and 
sympathy. Peterborough has far wider fame through its 
Western front and its historic memories of unhappy 
queens. A visitor from “‘ Merry Norwich,” in 1634, saw 
the hearses of Katharine of Aragon and of Mary Queen 
of Scots harboured within the walls of the Cathedral. 
Queen Katharine died at Kimbolton in 1536, and was 
buried at Peterborough. ‘“ For her sake,” says Gunton, 
in his History of the Cathedral (1686), “‘ the church of 
Peterborough fared the better at the dissolution of 
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Abbeys, and was turned into a Cathedral, as if King 
Henry (like King Josiah, who favoured the grave of the 
Prophet) should favour his wife’s grave in this place. 
Be it so or no, the goodly structure of the place... might 
make a fair plea for a reprieve from the stroke of that axe 
which cut others down.” ‘Thus Peterborough Cathedral, 
though despoiled at the Reformation, retained some of its 
splendour until the Civil Wars. In 1643 the city was 
occupied for a fortnight by two regiments of Parliamen- 
tary troops commanded by Cromwell. “ Particularly the 
holy part, the very sanctuary of God, was defaced with a 
malignity resembling that of Antiochus Epiphanes against 
the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem.” So spoke a 
Bishop of Gloucester in 1831. Gunton, describing the 
stone reredos of the High Altar, says: “‘A stately Skreen 
it was, well wrought, painted and gilt, which rose up as 
high almost as the roof of the Church in a row of three 
lofty Spires, with other lower Spires growing out of each 
of them. This now had no Imagery work upon it or any- 
thing else that might justly give offence, and yet, because 
it bore the name of the High Altar, was pulled all down 
with Ropes, lay’d low and level with the ground.” Our 
Saviour, enthroned, attended by the Four Evangelists and 
other saints with crowns in their hands, had been painted 
on the ceiling of the apse above the High Altar. This 
was destroyed by musketry fire amid. the jeering of 
soldiers. All the stained-glass was smashed, the stalls 
were destroyed, and the cloister was demolished ; this 
last became a rope-walk. Later followed repentance— 
and disastrous restorations, completed in 1831. 

About three hundred years of various agonies were 
endured, and it is more pleasant to tell something about 
the youth and prime of the great church before Henry 
made it a Cathedral. After a first monastery had been 
destroyed by the Danes, a second one was built in 966, was 
peopled with Benedictine monks and dedicated to Saint 
Peter. The name Medeshamstead was changed to 
Burgh, through its having been surrounded by a wall ; 
and then, from the source of its prosperity, it became 
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Saint Peter’s Town, otherwise Peterborough. The 
monastery so grew in importance that, in 1118, under 
Norman rule, the church was rebuilt on a scale befitting 
its rank. The work began with the Eastern apsidal choir, 
and continued until the year 1200, when Abbot Andrew 
had built the great Western Transept. To this was added, 
in the early part of the Thirteenth Century, the Early 
English front of three lofty and deeply recessed arches, 
which form the most daring and original external feature 
in any Cathedral at home or abroad. The Lady Chapel 
was — down in the reign of Charles II in order to 
supply material for repairing the damage done to the 
church by Cromwell’s men in 1643; it was on the 
Eastern side of the North Transept. The aisles are 
groined in stone, but the nave and choir have wooden 
roofs ; so far as the lantern, Norman and flat; beyond, 
over the choir, Perpendicular, arched, with a truncated 
top. The roof is the least satisfactory part. The central 
lantern is of no great height, but, groined in wood at its 
summit, it relieves the situation considerably. Admirable 
constructive reparation was carried out to this central 
tower and the Western front by Mr. Pearson, R.A. His 
work was the cause of heated discussion throughout the 
country; the result has justified him. 

Norwich, which has yielded pride of place in this little 
sketch-book of Cathedrals, has much the advantage of 
Peterborough. Its interior is groined in stone-work of 
elaborate beauty from end to end. It may be said, by 
way of architectural paradox, that the roof of a church 
is the foundation of its beauty. At Norwich there were 
no Saxon futilities of structure. Bishop Herbert de 
Losinga removed the See from Thetford to Norwich in 
1094. ‘The foundation-deed was signed in 1101, so that 
at this date this enormous church, with its conventual 
buildings ready for the reception of sixty Benedictine 
monks, must have made much progress. It is probable 
that Herbert de Losinga saw the completion of the pres- 
bytery with its trefoil of circular chapels; the lantern 
above. the four arches of the crossing; the transepts, 
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each with an apse on its Eastern side, and a part of 
the nave sufficient to contain the chorus cantorum. The 
remainder of the nave was completed by his successor, 
Bishop Everard, in the middle of the Twelfth Century. 
A little later the central tower was finished, after great 
injury to the church from fire. In 1245 the enthusiasm 
for the new style caused the removal of the Norman 
Lady Chapel and the building of another in delightful 
Early English; this we know by the fragment that 
remains. It was destroyed by its caretaker, an Eliza- 
bethan dean called Guin On the festival of Saints 
Peter and Paul, 1272, the central tower was struck by 
lightning. Six years.went by before the Cathedral was 
considered ready for its reconsecration and dedication 
to the Holy Trinity. This took place in the Advent of 
1278 in the presence of Edward I, Queen Eleanor, and 
the great people of that time. On the same day William 
Middleton, the twelfth Bishop of Norwich, was enthroned 
in his Cathedral. King Edward was a lover of ritual. 
The cloisters and Chapter House were begun in 1297 ; 
of the latter, three ~ that formed its entrance from 
the Eastern cloister alone remain. The cloisters went on 
being built for more than a century, and still exist. 
Naturally, they show the development of styles from the 
Geometric to the Perpendicular. They are groined 
throughout, and England can show nothing finer of their 
kind. Spires can be the instruments of fate. In 1362, a 
hurricane blew down the spire of wood and lead that 
crowned the central tower; it fell on the Presbytery and 
caused great changes. The conservative Bishop Percy kept 
intact the original arcades and triforia, and grafted upon 
them the lofty clerestory with its rather foreign-looking 
apse, as we see it to-day. Thus we have the sombre-Nor- 
man culminating in the disciplined gaiety of the last of 
the Gothic transitions—that from the Curvilinear to the 
Perpendicular. In the next century the spire, again of 
wood, was struck by lightning and was burnt, together 
with the nave roof. This was the origin of all the beautiful 
stone groining throughout the church, also of the existing 
Vol. 161 17 Cc 
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spire which is permanent in stone: passing evils brought 
lasting good. ‘The central tower, which has carried so 
many spires, forms a lantern of three storeys and illumin- 
ates the many-ribbed roofing and its four perspectives. 
The West front, with its screen and porch and great win- 
dow of nine lights, is Perpendicular; the aisles have their 
Norman endings. ‘Those empty cloisters at Norwich 
seem to cry out for the living successors of those sixty 
Benedictines for whom they were built so long ago. 
Were a pilot in his aeroplane to start from the new and 
splendid church at Norwich to fly to Canterbury his 
course would be due South. On his left would be the 
North Sea ; on his right he would pass Ely, Saint Albans 
Abbey; and the Cathedrals of London and Rochester. 
From half-way through his journey, Bell Harry and his 
two attendant towers wud have been in sight. The 
architectural history of Canterbury begins soon after 
the burning down of the old Cathedralin 1067. Thus the 
first Norman Archbishop, Lanfranc, who took possession 
of his See in 1070, found his Cathedral in ruins. With 
Norman energy he cleared away all that remained of the 
Saxon church, and began a new one. Before his eleva- 
tion to Canterbury, Lanfranc had been Abbot of Saint 
Etienne—the Abbaye aux Hommes—at Caen, and that 
church became the model of the new one. In twenty 
years Lanfranc’s choir was removed, at the instance of 
Saint Anselm ; it was already too small for the number 
of the Religious and for the splendour of the ritual. The 
new choir of nine bays was begun by Prior Ernulf and 
completed by Prior Conrad. From the apsidal end of the 
choir a Chapel of the Holy Trinity was built. This great 
addition was dedicated, in 1130,in the presence of Henry I, 
David of Scotland, and all the English Bishops. Forty- 
five years later, the sometimes friendly fire destroyed it 
all. Fire is a friend because through it the vault, that safe, 
logical and beautiful covering of a building in stone, is 
encouraged and developed. The wooden roof of Prior 
Conrad burnt into being the groining of William of 
Sens. Looked at thus, the destruction of Conrad’s choir 
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becomes a happy event. The monks retained a great 
affection for the ruined choir ; they asked for advice from 
architects, English and French. William of Sens was 
chosen to do the work, as he promised to preserve as much 
of Conrad’s building as was possible ; the others advised 
demolition. Four years before this decision, Saint 
Thomas a Becket had been martyred, and thus his name 
and that of Canterbury were to be one name henceforth 
and for ever. Therefore, when William of Sens reached 
the site of the old apse, two bays beyond the Eastern 
Transept, he cleared away all its remains and gave himself 
a free hand. He built a new Trinity Chapel on the site 
of the old one wherein Saint Thomas had celebrated his 
First Mass. But his work did not stop there. From the 
processional path round the apse of this Chapel he pro- 
jected a circular building, called to this day the Corona, 
or Becket’s Crown. There have been rather futile 
discussions as to the precise meaning or origin of this 
name. It would seem sufficient to accept it as the crown 
of the Martyr typified in stone. In happier days it 
enshrined a golden head containing a relic of the sainted 
Archbishop. This Eastern end of the Cathedral is among 
the earliest examples of perfected Pointed Gothic. It 
expresses the energy and —— of youth, not that 
rather beguiling simplicity which is the result of pro- 
longed thought and of that process of elimination which 
tests the self-denial of the designer. The floor of the 
choir is many feet above that of the nave. This greater 
height is reached by a flight of many steps surmounted 
by a sculptured stone screen beneath the central lantern. 
There are more steps at the beginning of the Trinity 
Chapel. This high level of the choir floor makes the 
crypt loftier and better lighted than any other in the 
country. Westward of the lantern stretches what many 
amongst us deem to be the best Perpendicular nave in 
England. It is a Gothic classic ; from base to capital and 
from abacus to arch-point, the design of one bay is so 
strong and so subtle that its repetition throughout the 
long nave increases its force and makes its beauty more 
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and more the evidence of things unseen and even unsus- 
pected in the Thirteenth Century. It is a fact—Bentley 
is one instance—that modern architects have begun in 
the Thirteenth Century and have ended their careers in 
the strong toils of the fascinating Fifteenth. A transomed 
window of seven lights, filled with broken stained glass 
from other windows, fills the Western end of this nave 
thus made perfect. : 

The mention of this old glass reminds one that Canter- 
bury Cathedral possesses some windows still unbroken. 
These are in the — part, and give the colour of the 
Thirteenth Century to the Trinity Chapel and Becket’s 
Crown. The three that are left in the Trinity Chapel 
picture the miracles of Saint Thomas, and the limit of the 
power of the enjoyment of man-made colour is reached 
when a winter sun shines through this glorious glass. 
There is one window, unfortunately not unbroken, which 
shows the beauty of late Perpendicular glass. This is the 

rincipal window of the Northern Martyrdom ey 

t was given in honour of Saint Thomas by Edward IV 
and his Queen ; their figures remain, together with those 
of their daughter and the two princes murdered in the 
Tower. In its original state Our Lady was seen “in seven 
glorious appearances,” and Saint Thomas himself was 
there, hel and mitred. This part of the window was 
broken to pieces by “‘ Blue Dick,” a professional iconoclast, 
in 1642; he “rattled down Becket’s glassie bones ” with 
a pike. What has been described as the “‘ remarkably soft 
and silvery appearance ”’ of the glass that remains has been 
the er | of many modern workers in this kind. In this 
Martyrdom Transept not a sign that Saint Thomas ever 
existed remains. ‘The Lady Chapel is on its Eastern 
side ; it was rebuilt on the site of the chapel of Saint 
Benedict in the Fifteenth Century, and is fan-vauited 
and therefore essentially English. The cloisters and the 
Chapter House are strangely late in style for so ancient 
a monastic foundation. Neither of them can be accused 
of any attempt to rival the splendour in such buildings of 
other Cathedrals. The central tower—called Bell Harry 
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—led up to by the smaller Western towers, crowns a 
group of buildings which might well set aloft the 
Kentish motto Invicta. Bell Harry, which is 235 feet 
high, was completed just before the beginning of the 
disastrous Sixteenth Century; it has been the watch- 
tower of sad things. 

The first stepping-stone, so to say, in a westerly pil- 
grimage of Cathedrals, is Rochester. Its history is as old 
as Saint Paulinus, the companion of Saint Augustine. The 
misfortunes of its structure are out of proportion to its 
size ; but for its Cathedral-planning it might be a great 
parish church upon which that type of human domi- 
nance the ruined Keep of Rochester Castle looks down. 
As is almost always the case in England, the story of its 
architecture begins with the Norman period. The 
Western doorway is a good example of its later time. 
Another doorway gives fame to the Cathedral—that at 
the entrance to the “ comfortable” room which is now 
the Chapter House. Fine sculpture of the Fourteenth 
Century adorns it; and it has been cast in plaster and 
coloured for the edification of visitors to the Medizval 
Court at the Crystal Palace. Rochester being among the’ 
feebler folk of Cathedrals, its desolation is the more 
insistent and dominant. 

Winchester fulfils the hope of less painful conditions. 
As Saint Thomas is to Canterbury, so is William of 
Wykeham to Winchester, a result brought about in very 
different though splendid ways in life ; in death, different 
also. The altar-tomb of the one in the chantry he built 
is still the care of his own Winchester School. The Royal 
Supremacy is responsible for the tomb of the other. A 
Christian church in Roman times became a pagan 
temple under the Saxons; then the Christian Saxons 
built a Cathedral which the Normans rebuilt. That is the 
early history of Winchester. The Norman structure, 
dedicated in 1093, still exists under a wonderful disguise. 
Bishop Wykeham and his successors transformed the 
Norman into the Perpendicular style by an ingenious and 
laborious process of what might be called veneering in 
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beautiful stonework. By this means the nave was made 
the rival of the Canterbury one, for which the Norman 
work was pulled down. But the first changes in the 
Norman plan had taken place at the Eastern end; the 
North and South aisles were lengthened three bays beyond 
the Norman apse and the spacious rectangle between 
them divided into three more aisles. The centre one 
projects one more bay than the others, and was the Lady 
Chapel. Thus space was provided for the shrine and relics 
of Saint Swithin, the great local patron, and for proces- 
sions. ‘These groined additions are in fine Early English, 
and were completed in 1204 by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. 
From one point of view, seven chantries and chapels 
can be seen: among them those of Cardinal Beaufort 
(1447), Bishop Waynflete, Founder of Magdalen College 
(1486), ay Langton (1500), Bishop Gardiner, and 
Bishop Fox, Founder of Corpus Christi College. The 
chantry of Bishop Edingdon, for whom Wykeham was 
the architect of the transformation of the nave, is on 
the South side of that wonderful work, near the choir 
steps. Lower down, occupying the whole space between 
two piers, is the chapel of William of Wykeham, built by 
him on the site of an altar that had been dedicated to his 
especial patroness, the Blessed Virgin. He used to hear 
Mass at this altar when he was a boy at school, and now 
his effigy, in cope and mitre, reposes in the centre of the 
chapel. Two angels support the pillow at the head, and 
at the feet three monks pray for his soul. Not only 
Winchester, but New College, Oxford, keeps watch over 
his “ happy memory ”; and members of his foundations 
display a loyalty towards him which seems more keen than 
that shown by others to great benefactors in the same 
kind. The rebuilding of the Norman choir began in 
1320, when the apse was replaced by a square East end. 
Two hundred years passed away before the whole choir 
was rebuilt; it is, therefore, an object lesson in the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles. The Fourteenth 
Century treatment of the East end is noble, but is invisible 
from the Western part of the choir, concealed by the well- 
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restored altar-screen, which crosses this part of the church 
at the third bay. It is higher than the arches of the 
choir arcade. Behind it, the shrines of Saints Swithin, 
Birinus, Edda and Ethelwold used to be. The West 
front, with its immense window and comparatively low 
parapeted porch, is of the earliest Perpendicular, and was 
completed before Wykeham succeeded Edingdon in the 
Bishopric. There is more power than beauty in the sky- 
line of Winchester. The squat Norman tower, with the 
bold transepts, offers the only attempt towards what is 
called grouping. It might be said to be effective through 
its reticence in design. It has to stand the test of the 
destruction of all its architectural precincts. Chapter 
House, cloisters, and all episcopal and monastic buildings 
were removed by Bishop Horne in 1570 ; his zeal and the 
value of lead were the spiritual and temporal motives 
that ruled him. In 1644, the Puritans entered the church 
with colours flying and drums beating. It is written that 
even “ of the brass torn from violated monuments might 
have been built a house as strong as the brazen tower in 
old romances.” In the early Eighteenth Century, {800 
were left to classicize that climax of the Perpendicular 
style, the Altar Screen. In recent years this wonderful 
work has been restored with care, even to the central 
Crucifixion. 

Chichester stands as near to Winchester as Rochester 
does to Canterbury. To the self-conscious modern mind 
Chichester Cathedral might seem to have been built so 
near to Winchester in order to show the versatility of the 
medizval genius for design. The plan is compact, and 
the group is pyramidal to the summit of the central 
tower and spire. Winchester is horizontal with a single 
break—the contrast is complete. The best view of 
Chichester Cathedral, as an architectural composition, 
can be found when seen from the south-east angle of 
the Perpendicular cloisters. ‘This was a view specially 
beloved by Manning while he remained Archdeacon of 
Chichester. Although the name of Chichester bears the 


Roman stamp, it has no history for us before the early 
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part of the Twelfth Century. The Cathedral was 
founded in the reign of Henry I, during the ebb of the 
tide of the Norman style. In 1187 a fire brought about 
much reparation, and the building of a retro-choir of 
two bays during the Transition from Norman to Earl 
English ; and there is no more exquisite work of this 
period than this addition. The round columns, with 
four detached shafts, the nearly Corinthian capitals with 
square abaci, and the richly moulded arches, are alone in 
England. The only pointed arch in this work opens into 
the Lady Chapel, and this projects from the Eastern end 
of the Cathedral, is long and low and rich, and, once 
more, makes a feature in this Cathedral which is unique. 
Saint Richard of Chichester died in 1252, while preaching 
the crusade of Edward I. His shrine, rifled and destroyed 
at the Reformation, stood behind the High Altar. Our 
Lady was the supreme patroness of the Cathedral when 
it existed in the fulfilment of the intentions of its Founders 
and its architects. The first of these intentions was ex- 
pressed in the dedication of the Cathedral to the Holy 
Trinity, a dedication shadowed forth in the triplicity of 
its details. The second intention, that of honouring our 
Blessed Lady, is shown in her unusually prominent chapel. 
The third was to enshrine the relics of their sainted Bishop 
Richard. There is a grace, as of youth, about the design, 
and this is enhanced by the comparative smallness and 
compact form of the Cathedral. It suggests a Benjamin 
in the brotherhood of Cathedrals. ‘The central one of its 
trinity of spires is 277 feet high, and the relative propor- 
tions of these spires intensify that expression of serenity 
which gives distinction to this Cathedral. 

Yet this innocent suffered with its bigger brethren. It 
went through centuries of increasing beauty until the last 
year (1536) of the last Bishop, Robert Sherburne, who, 
according to Fuller, “ decored ” the Cathedral with many 
ornaments, amongst them the altar screen and choir 
stalls, which survive. It is the same story already told 
in more detail of other Cathedrals: the same story 
of peace and growth, and then of sudden smash, spiritual 
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and temporal; the same story—with variations of melan- 
choly—that could be told also of Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Gloucester, and all other members of the splendid 
Hierarchy of English Cathedrals. We are living in times 
which give especial force and brilliance to the virtue of 
Hope. When peace and prosperity abound, Hope seems 
to be a small and almost negligible thing. In war time, a 
nation practises this virtue to the degree of heroism. If 
we may personify Cathedrals it may be said of them that 
they have clung to the virtue of Hope throughout more 
than three centuries of alienation; the Hope of the 
gracious reversal of a false position. For these mutilated 
and patched-up structures remain witnesses of inde- 
fectible doctrines, and of devotions that endure. The 
very stones cry out against their defeated purposes. The 
rood-screen witnesses to the destroyed rood-loft, the 
vanished rood. The piscina is obsolete. The altar has 
been turned into a table; all the majesty of design by 
which it was marked is now amiss. ‘The shrines, once 
the centres of healing, and other heavenly favours, are 
desecrated, deserted, defaced. So inalienable and vital 
indeed is even the planning of the old Cathedrals that 
on the morrow of the Restitution of which men may yet 
dream, when Right has its much-mouthed victory over 
Might, the now frozen stones may well break into their 


In exitu Israel. 
BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Ma Vocation Sociale. Par le Comte Albert de Mun. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 

Combats @’Hier et d Aujourd’hui. Par le Comte Albert de Mun. 
6 vols. Paris: Lethielleux. 

La Guerre de 1914. Derniers articles d’Albert de Mun. Paris: 
Echo de Paris. 


O die in war time, yet not in war, is perhaps the 

severest test to which the hold of a man upon his 
generation could be put. Among ourselves, it was 
only;when the Duke of Norfolk had passed through that 
ordeal that we were able to realize the depth of the 
impression he had made upon his countrymen. And 
when, two years ago last October, Comte Albert de Mun, 
the leading layman of France, succumbed to the malady 
which for over a decade, with tightening grip, had held 
him to silence in the Chamber and on the platform, and 
had constrained him to relinquish the spoken for the 
written word in his unending struggle for the welfare of 
France, not for one day only, but day after day, his 
name was given the premier position in the greater French 
papers; and for once the commentators on the operations 
of war yielded place to his colleagues in the Academy 
who paid their tributes to his memory. 

That was surely significant of the emotion caused by his 
death, and of the place he had won in the affection of 
his countrymen, even amongst those whose plans and 
purposes he had spent half a lifetime in opposing. ‘“‘ His 
unexpected death,” wrote one of these last, M. Clémen- 
ceau, “ will arouse unanimous regret among all parties. 
He was a noble representative of the man of one idea, and 
that idea he defended with indefectible ardour and with 
a height of view to which his adversaries never ceased to 
render homage. All questions of politics apart, M. Albert 
de Mun was a splendid defender of the French cause ; 
and he will be acclaimed in his death, without distinction 
of party, by all Frenchmen who are moved by true great- 
ness.” ‘This is the tribute of an opponent; and to win 
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such recognition at a time when the invader was almost 
within striking distance of Paris was a testimony to the 
real greatness of the man and a measure of the place he 
had filled and of the gap his departure had left. Indeed, 
it may be said that he was felix opportunitate mortts, for his 
work, when the last summons came to him with such 
tragic suddenness, was so closely identified with the 
national feeling in the crisis, that he stood forth as its 
most popular and authentic interpreter. At last, as M. 
René Bazin remarked with a satisfaction that all could 
share, justice was being done to Albert de Mun. 

In the face of such a prolonged and unanimous outburst 
of public feeling, in which death was swallowed up in a 
victory over party passion and religious prejudice, we may 
well turn to consider how it was brought about, and what 
it was that had achieved such place and prestige. For, 
after all, Albert de Mun had never held Ministerial office, 
and no outstanding and permanent success was associated 
with his name. His public life was spent in the cold 
shades of opposition, in fighting rearguard actions, in 
defending causes regarded as lost or contemptuously 
dismissed as reactionary. Not that way was the road to 
popularity with the multitude, or with the party which 
had captured place and power and was using them 
tyrannously. Yet his series of seeming failures had won 
through to the hearts of foes as of friends, as singleness 
of purpose and absolute sincerity ever must. “ God and 
my country ” might well have been his device. That was 
the twin ideal for which he lived and strove, whether 
as a soldier in uniform, as a Deputy, or as a private 
citizen. As he himself explained in Ma Vocation Sociale, 
‘The sentiments that have dominated my whole life were 
faith and patriotism, love of the Church and of the people.” 
His one wish, his one aim, was to see and to make France 
strong in her unity against the foe without and the 
enemy within her gates. So, in his struggles for the 
liberty of religion, and the material and moral uplifting 
of the worker, he was convinced that he was carrying on 
the authentic work of a soldier—the defence of his 
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country. The contests in which he took part were, in his 
eyes, no mere party squabbles, but, as he declared at 
Bordeaux in 1907, “‘a struggle for the national life. I 
call to witness the soul of the people, the history of 
fourteen centuries, the ashes of the dead, and the blood 
that fills our veins; France is Christian by essence, by 
vocation, I would say, by definition. That is why all 
politics are reducible to this inexorable dilemma: re- 
Christianize France, or consent to her ruin.” 

So, whether fighting in the war of 1870 against the 
German invader or pleading the cause of religion in the 
Chamber or in the Press, he was contending for his 
country. His Christianity and his patriotism were one 
and inseparable, and he was a patriot just because he was 
a Christian. Lacordaire, a friend of his family, had long 
ago told his countrymen that “ the fatherland of blood 
and of faith are brothers, as are soul and body. When a 
people honours itself by an alliance with the Church, 
then the soul of the Church and of the country seems to 
have but one object. The one uplifts and hallows the 
other, and there is formed of both a sort of supernatural 
patriotism.” Albert de Mun could, therefore, without 
assumption, take as his motto the Bonus Miles Christi 
which General de Sonis sought as his only epitaph. For 
he was essentially a man of faith. “‘ Catholicism in him,” 
writes M. Paul Bourget, “was not merely one con- 
viction amongst others; it was the very essence of his 
being. He believed as he breathed and lived, and made 
no distinction between the Church and his country ; he 
was one of those who in the midst of disaster saw clearly 
that France could only recover by returning to religion.” 

Here, then, we have the secret of his life devoted to 
labour and struggle, rather than passed, as it might well 
have been, in the peace of his chateau at Lumigny. He 
could not see France humiliated by her enemies or im- 
perilled by her own waywardness without making eve 
effort to save her. She must be as the strong man dana | 
guarding her cities; she must be united at home in the 
true liberty, fraternity and equality which Christianity 
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alone could inspire and achieve. Against this ideal stood 
forth such domestic foes as anti-clericalism and anti- 
militarism, both for years strongly represented by the 
party in power ; the former indeed being the only bond 
of agreement between its groups. His cause then was 
unpopular, and his antecedents of birth, belief and 
tradition were not such as to smooth his path. But 
Albert de Mun was no Achilles to sulk idly in his tent ; 
he was too knightly to abandon his post. In spite of 
opposition and repeated defeat, he persisted in the fight 
and battled so splendidly that, according to Mr. Bodley, 
no Republican office-holder since Gambetta has made a 
greater parliamentary reputation. Not the least striking 
feature in this long struggle was the adaptability which 
he showed as circumstances changed. ough his pur- 
pose was ever the same—faith and fatherland—he sought 
it and worked for it in many characters: soldier, social 
reformer, orator, journalist. But in all the one object 
was predominant, and so blazingly apparent and sincerely 
pursued that it gave a unity to his career and caused it 
to be watched with interest and admiration by Catholics, 
not in France alone, but in all parts of the world. 

He came of a family with a tradition of faith and public 
service. The piety of his parents showed no stain of 
materialistic tendency inherited from Helvetius, an 
ancestral eighteenth-century philosopher. His mother 
was that Eugénie de la Ferronays, whose saintliness and 
spirituality are predominant in that garden of sweet 
odours, the Récit dune Seur, in which her elder sister 
Pauline, well known in English society through her mar- 
triage with Mr. Augustus Craven, has drawn so moving 
a picture of the joys and sorrows of her family. What 
Eugénie had been to her own, that, too, she became in 
the home of the de Muns at Lumigny—* the angel in the 
house.” Her prayer was that she might never have a 
son if he were not to be “a really good Christian,” and, 
though she did not live to see it, seldom has a mother’s 
prayer been more fully granted. Her two boys, Robert 
and Albert, the latter only thirteen months old when his 
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mother died, were educated at home under a tutor, and 
at a college at Versailles. Though neither a very diligent 
nor a successful student, Albert acquired an intellectual 
training sufficiently good to serve as a foundation for 
what could be derived from the taste for reading which 
he had inherited. Like many others of their station, the 
young men chose the Army as their profession. After 
leaving Saint-Cyr in 1862, Albert passed five years in 
Algeria in the Chasseurs d’Afrique, wholly engrossed in 
military matters. Returning to France in 1867, he 
exchanged into the Chasseurs de France, on his marriage 
with Mile d’Andlau. So far, though he joined the local 
conference of St. Vincent de Paul, at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and was impressed by the Pope’s summons of the Vatican 
Council and the greal réle of the Papacy in the world, 
his career contained no hint of what was to come. He 
was still a stranger to Catholic social activities, and, 
seemingly, unawakened to what afterwards became the 
ruling passion of his life. 

But that awakening was not long delayed. It came with 
the shock of “ the terrible year” of the war of 1870. 
Attached to the cavalry division of General de Clerem- 
bault he formed part of the army surrendered by Marshal 
Bazaine at Metz, and was sent as a prisoner of war to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. There he had as a companion his 
friend, the Marquis René de la Tour du Pin, with whom 
during their dreary months of inaction, he discussed the 
fate of France and the reasons of her defeat. From the 
technical causes they were led to consider the deeper 
moral causes. The result of these discussions is thus set 
forth by him: 

The weakening of the old military spirit, the abandonment of 
the traditional virtues and the slackening of the social bonds, 
seemed to us the real causes of our disasters; it was no longer 
only a hope of revenge that moved us, but a dream of regeneration ; 
no longer a merely military restoration, but a reform of morals 
and ideas that began to fire our ambition. 


From Emile Keller’s book on The Church, the State, and 
Liberty, lent to them by Father Eck, S.J., they learned 
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the errors of the Revolution and of modern society, and 
from Dr. Lingens, afterwards a prominent member of the 
Centre Party, they heard for the first time of what had 
been accomplished in Germany since 1848 by Catholics 
like Mallinckrodt, Lieber, and Von Ketteler, Bishop of 
Mainz. Exalted and inspired by all this, they were filled 
with a burning desire to serve their Church and country 
by devoting themselves to the service of the people. In 
their enthusiasm, they already saw a vision of “‘ a France 
regenerated, restored to Catholic tradition, rescued from 
the Revolution, and re-established in renewed glory.” 

To such thoughts and resolutions the terrible days of 
the Commune came as a corroboration. In the view of 
de Mun, who was now attached to the staff of the Military 
Governor of Paris, the outbreak revealed a lack of moral 
sense on the part of the people and a criminal neglect on 
the part of ordered society. In evidence before a Parlia- 
mentary Commission of inquiry he charged the bourgeoiste 
with apathy and pointed to the deep abyss that separated 
the classes and the masses, which, he declared, could only 
be bridged by attention to moral education. There we 
have a hint as to the direction in which his mind was 
moving. ‘The form which his practical remedy subse- 
quently took was determined by an incident of which, in 
Ma Vocation Sociale, he has given a striking account. 

There was, in the Boulevard Montparnasse, a Circle 
for Young Workmen, carried on by the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul. It was in need of help, and its director, 
the Abbé Maignen, came to Captain de Mun at the 
Louvre to ask him to speak at one of its meetings. After 
a few minutes’ conversation concerning the club, the 
priest launched forth into a monologue to which his 
auditor listened overwhelmed. They were standing by 
a window whence they could see the ruins of the Tuileries. 
Pointing to them, M. Maignen said : 

Yes, it is horrible, this old home of kings gutted by fire, this 
palace destroyed in which such grand doings dazzled the eyes. 
But who is responsible? Not the people, the real people that 
works and suffers. The criminals who burned Paris were not of 
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this people, of whom which of you knows anything? Ah! those 
who are really responsible are you, the rich, the great, the 
fortunate in life, who so vastly enjoyed yourselves within these 
broken walls, who passed by the people without seeing it, or 
knowing it, who know nothing of its soul, its needs, its sufferings. 
But I live with it; and I tell you on its behalf that it does not 
hate you ; but it does not know you any more than you know it : 
go to it with open heart and outstretched hand, and you will see 
that it will understand. 


From these burning words de Mun’s heart took fire, 
and a whole generation of Catholic social effort arose 
out of the flame. To him and his associates Maurice 
Maignen became what Adolphus Keelping was for the 
Gesellenvereine, the associations of working men in 
Germany. He went to the Montparnasse Club and found 
there an instrument ready to his hands, the multiplication 
of which would, he fondly hoped, realize his dreams. 
With his brother Robert and his friend René de la Tour 
du Pin, he set immediately to work. An “ appeal to men 
of goodwill” was issued in which the plan was set forth. 
Subscriptions poured in, and the first of what afterwards 
became a great network of Circles was opened at Belleville, 
a populous suburb then seething with discontent. We 
cannot here enter into the details of the growth of the 
movement. But for five years its success was uninter- 
rupted and immense. 

nevitably it had its critics. Many were startled that 
men of de Mun’s antecedents and profession should start 
upon a path which seemed to lead direct to Socialism. 
Others, though more moderate in their views, regarded 
the movement with doubt. Some resented its aggressive 
adhesion to the Syllabus; some regarded it as directed 
too openly against Liberal Catholics, and as aspiring to a 
restoration of what was termed a Christian monarchy. 
Amongst such critics was de Mun’s aunt Pauline, Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, who, whilst acknowledging the impor- 
tance and value of the movement, could neither under- 
stand nor agree with its ‘‘ Christian monarchy.” In one 
of her letters she wrote: “ It all comes from the unfor- 
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tunate moment of the birth, or revival, of the Cercles, 
when it was considered that the Liberal Catholics were 
the only enemy to be fought, and the Liberal application 
of the Sy/labus to present facts, the most urgent thing to 
do ... Are we, then, to rely on a series of religious 
kings ? If not, what will happen? and when has there 
ever been a succession of sovereigns quite worthy of being 
trusted in that way?” At the same time she admitted 
that even if the movement made mistakes or failed, it was 
a work well worth the labour of a lifetime. 

One thing that the work did was to reveal the orator 
that lived unsuspected in Albert de Mun. He had con- 
stantly to address meetings, and the facility and effective- 
ness of his speeches surprised not only his friends but 
himself. Of one such address given, in 1873, at Vaurigard, 
with the Archbishop of Paris in the chair, Mrs. Craven 
writes: “ Albert de Mun made a brilliant speech... 
I had never myself heard him speak in public before, and 
I was amazed at his eloquence, moved by his deep con- 
viction and pleased at his wonderfully beautiful and 
fluent language. It was certainly most singular to look at 
this handsome young man in his dragoon’s uniform, hold- 
ing forth, I assure you, mi plus mi moins, than if he had 
been preaching from the pulpit, with the name of Our 
Saviour and that of Catholicism on his lips, without a 
vestige of respect of persons—indeed, perhaps, a little too 
much in the opposite extreme.” 

This uniform, which made him such a picturesque 
figure on these humble platforms, proved a rock of 
offence. It was urged in the papers, and even in the 
Chamber, that it was intolerable that an officer should 
assume such a réle. As a result, the Minister of War 
determined to send him in disgrace to a regiment. De 
Mun -hus found himself compelled to choose between his 
military career and his religious and social work. How 
he loved the army was shown by the pride with which, 
years afterwards, he told the Academy that he had been 
“a captain of cuirassiers,” and by the way he always 
served its interests. But having put his hand to a work 
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of supreme necessity to the country, he made a great 
renunciation, not without a pang but without remorse, 
in order to secure his liberty of action. 

This change brought another. His work with the 
Cercles had shown him the need of the regulation of 
labour and the relief of the people by legislation, and he 
was being pressed on all sides to enter the Chamber of 
Deputies. Pontivy, in Brittany, was chosen, and de Mun 
issued an address which contained little of politics, but 
was outspokenly Catholic. There was a hot contest. The 
Government even went the length of running a priest in 
opposition; but de Mun came out at the head of the 
poll, though his election was afterwards declared invalid 
on the plea of clerical influence. His defence before the 
Chamber was unavailing, but it proved him an orator. 
M. de Marcére tells how from the first moment in the 
tribune he showed himself “‘ a master,” and “ surprised 
and charmed the Chamber.” Unseated for Pontivy, he 
was elected in the same year for the Morbihan, and thence 
onward continued in the Chamber until his death, though 
for the last twenty years he represented Finistére. 

From the tribune he advocated the same causes he 
had urged from the chair of his Cercles. Politically he 
was, at the outset, a Monarchist, but to him politics were 
ever subservient to religion. He stood forth as the 
champion of religious liberty, and of a social programme 
much of which has since been realized. To achieve social 
peace he wished to restore the Christian sentiment of 
brotherhood broken by the Revolution, to make away 
with its unchristian and inhuman individualism, to break 
down class hatred and bring masters and men together. 
Thus, whilst opposing the Bill of 1883 for workmen’s 
syndicates, because he thought that they would but 
accentuate division and because he wanted mixed unions 
of masters and men and arbitration councils, he spoke as 
follows : 

The labour question arose out of the new state of things which 
all at once placed the workman and his family at the mercy of 
the fluctuations of the market; the social question arose from 
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the rude rupture of the bonds that united the members of the 
professional family and from the antagonism in which they found 
themselves. The isolation and opposing interests of the workers 
thus became the causes of a deep division that has ranged on one 
side the masters who purchase labour and, on the other, the 
workers who have it to sell. The old organization of labour had 
been destroyed, and nothing has been set up in its place. Asa 
result there is a state of prolonged suffering which shows itself 
in violent struggles between capital and labour. 


With these views he pleaded for everything that would 
bring social peace and relieve the strain upon the working 
population. He was the earnest advocate, amongst other 
measures, of workmen’s compensation for accidents, the 
regulation of female and juvenile labour, and, of course, 
the freedom of education. As he once aptly said, “‘ Educa- 
tion is the first of all social works.” This question of 
religious education came to the fore in 1881, when the 
Republic secularized the school, and it was followed at 
intervals by other attacks on the influence of the Church : 
the Law of Association, which prevented Religious from 
teaching, the dissolution of the religious congregations, 
the separation of Church and State. It is a long story, 
which would fill a book to tell, but its general drift is well 
within public recollection. Albert de Mun bore his part 
in the struggle with a courage, persistence and eloquence 
which, if they did not carry the day, at least compelled 
the respect of those whose hearts were so far away from 
the liberty which was ever on their lips. To the 1. 
that in effecting separation, the ideal of a free Church in 
a free State was being realized, he retorted with crushing 
effect by quoting the words in which Montalembert had 
explained that ideal : 


In modern society, the Church can only be free where all are 
free . . . Her independence rests, in each State, on liberty of 
association, of teaching and of charity ... These are the 
guarantees and conditions of the liberty of the Church. But you 
are violating them all, and all at once. How, then, would you 
have religion in accord with a sort of liberty which begins by 
suppressing its own ? 
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Again, when, during the fierce debates on the Separa- 
tion Bill, M. Briand had told the Catholic Deputies that 
their position was terrible, and that their obedience to 
the Pope pressed like a dead weight upon their thoughts 
and hearts, de Mun turned the gibe with a resounding 
proclamation of loyalty. The position was indeed 
terrible, but it was terrible to all good Frenchmen as well 
as to Catholics : 

In the sad trial which the folly of the enemies of the Church is 
inflicting on France, there is one thing that sustains and comforts 
us—the certainty that we are with the Pope, the thought that 
throughout the storm the pilot watches and is assisted by the 
Holy Spirit, that though with him we may be tossed about by 
the waves, his barque cannot suffer shipwreck. 


Here he struck a note which constantly re-echoed 
through his speeches and writings and expressed one of 
the guiding principles of his action. Partly owing to 
friendship with Mgr. Dupanloup, his family was amongst 
those who had been opposed to the definition of papal 
infallibility. But Albert’s military duties had kept him 
apart from this influence, whilst military discipline and 
his own disposition had inclined him to obedience. In 
this inclination he was confirmed by his conviction of the 
value of the Sy//abus and by his experience of the strength 
given to his Cercles by an outspoken adherence to it. 
‘Our religious bond,” he writes, “‘ has been our safe- 
guard. Not only was it, for each of us, an individual 
force turning our souls to the supernatural life and pre- 
serving us from mere external demonstrations of faith, 
but it protected the work itself from the humanitarian or 
political temptations which assailed it from the beginning 
under the pretext of enlarging its action.” 

The same loyalty to Rome facilitated another of his 
renunciations—that of his Royalism. ‘Though, at first, 
a Monarchist more by habit than by conviction or with 
fervour, he remained attached to the party till the death 
of the Comte de Chambord in 1883. But gradually, 
under the pressure of his absorbing care for religion and 
social action, he came to put his Royalism in the back- 
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ground, though long adverse to any rallying on the part 
of Catholics to the Republic which was proving itself so 
hostile to their Church. But when, in 1892, Pope Leo 
XIII called upon French Catholics to take their stand for 
common action on the constitutional platform of accept- 
ance of the Republic, Albert de Mun conformed im- 
mediately. It cost him his seat for the Morbihan, but he 
never faltered. Out of the same loyal deference to the 
Pope he renounced his plan for the formation of a Catholic 
party. This was in 1885, when the times were becoming 
increasingly difficult for his co-religionists. Having him- 
self no thought of acquiescerice, he told them that they 
must defend themselves.. A conquered people that could 
do nothing but weep was ripe for slavery. At sucha time 
inaction was treason. For the purpose of organizing them 
for resistance he proposed a Eatholic party to be called 
the “ Catholic Union ” which he hoped would repeat the 
success of the combination which had achieved the 
Falloux Law of 1850. Without condemning the principle, 
Pope Leo XIII asked him to drop the plan, a request 
which to de Mun was a command, and the wisdom of 
which he acknowledged later, declaring that “ obedience 
to the Pope is always the safest of policies,” when M. 
Jacques Piou had successfully launched his “ Liberal 
Popular Action,” an association of men of goodwill, 
irrespective of party and creed, for the defence of liberty 
and right. 

But at the time, even such high-souled patriotism and 
loyalty to the Church as were Albert de Mun’s, proved 
unavailing to stem the torrent of anti-religious legislation. 
How deeply he regretted the powerlessness of his splendid 
effort may be gathered from such a poignant passage as 
the following : 


I see passing before me, in a tragic procession, the history in 
which I have played my part, and in their pitiable grandeur all the 
victims of it defended to the last by our unavailing arms; I see 
all that I have loved, all that I have served, overcome, laid low, 
trampled under foot, France discrowned of the Christian glory 
with which the ages had wreathed her brow, and delivered by 
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triumphant impiety to all the hazards of passion. I am too old 
now to be able to cherish long hopes, and I am tempted in these 
bitter hours by the famous plaint of old Lusignan: “ Mon Dieu ! 
j’ai combattu quarante ans pour ta gloire; j’ai vu tomber ton 
temple et périr ta mémoire.” 


But it was for France that he sorrowed. Of the ultimate 


fate of the Church he was sure: 

But France! France cast out from the number of Catholic 
States; that is a sorrow unspeakable for those who tremble at 
the thought of the expiations by which nations that are faithless 
to their destiny pay for their apostasy. 


If sincerity and eloquence could have averted the evil 
day, Albert de Mun had expended both abundantly. 
That eloquence, as we have seen, was a gift rather than an 
acquired accomplishment, and was used nobly and un- 
sparingly in the noblest of causes. On this point the 
authority of those best able to form a judgment is unani- 
mous. Says M. Paul Deschanel, the President of the 
Chamber: ‘‘ He speaks, and Gambetta salutes in this 
young Crusader another Montalembert. He had all the 
gifts and graces of the orator: a handsome face, an elegant 
yet manly presence, a sonorous voice, noble gesture and 
the most moving themes for eloquence which have ever 
been on the lips of men—the plea of faith, the cry of the 
lowly, adoration of France.” M. Paul Bourget is equally 
enthusiastic: ‘“‘ His qualities as an orator were incom- 
parable . . . To hear him speak was a joy, enchantment, 
music. . . . [heserenity of a life lived fully was combined 
with a good grace and an amenity preserved amidst all 
interruption. . . . The speeches which are his glory and 
opened to him by common consent the doors of the 
Academy, will live in our literature by the beauty of their 
language, their elegance in detail, their clearness of plan, 
and their warmth of conviction.”” And M. René Doumic, 
writing to the same effect, declares that he had “ the very 
soul of an orator. Inflamed by any ardent conviction, 
words leaped to his lips from an interior source. There 
was no effort, no hesitation. The faith that inspired him 
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and governed all his actions found naturally the expression 
worthy of it that could leave no one indifferent. .. . 
His eloquence bore the double mark of a gentleman and 
a soldier.” 

And yet there came a time when the use of this splendid 
gift had to be renounced. At the moment when he was 
at the maturity of his powers, and the need for them was 
most acute, he was, in 1903, condemned to silence in the 
Chamber by a disease of the heart which made public 
speaking a peril to life. It was a grievous trial to him, 
which he accepted bravely and resignedly, remaining, as 
M. Deschanel finely says, “‘ as gay as a Sister of Charity— 
with the gaiety given by certitude.” Once only did he 
break the hard rule forced upon him, and the outbreak 
was characteristic of the man. He risked his life for 
France. It was during the memorable debate in January, 
1912,.on the Bill which was to hand over a part of the 
Congo to Germany. As he mounted the aliens there 
was unprecedented applause, and as he closed his impas- 
sioned protest against the measure, invoking the figure of 
France “‘ standing in the mourning of the past,” the effect 
was so overwhelming that the sitting had to be suspended. 

But these years of silence were not years of inaction. 
If he could not use his tongue, he could at least make an 
adventure with the pen. He poured forth his soul in 
letters and articles in the Press, which quickly revealed 
him as a supreme journalist. ‘‘ He had,” says M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, “the extraordinary magnetic power on the 
reader that he had exercised on the auditor. His public 
followed him with breathless interest; his stricken but 
unwearied heart drew the hearts of others; people 
abandoned themselves to this surprising fascination, which 
came from sincerity and a great faith.” “In a day,” says 
M. René Doumic, “ he showed himself an admirable 
journalist. Pen in hand he had the same qualities of 
ardour and conviction, the same grand manner.” 

His career closed, as it had begun, in military work. 
He saw the coming storm, the menace from across the 
Rhine, and warned his country that “ la derniére heure ” 
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had come. He worked incessantly for the restoration of 
the three years’ military service, and had no small part in 
securing it. And when, in August, 1914, the storm which 
he had foreseen burst upon France, and his foresight was 
justified, too noble, like Lord Roberts, to turn and say 
“IT told you so,” he thought only what he could do to 
help his country to victory. He actually placed himself 
at the absolute disposal of M. de Valence, the Secretary 
of the French Red Cross. 

But whilst working in the Rue Francois I* his anxieties 
went out to the souls as well as the bodies of the soldiers. 
There was acute anxiety amongst Catholics at the 
miserably inadequate provision made for the chaplains’ 
service. The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris vainly applied 
to the Ministry of War to add to their number. In this 
strait M. de Mun undertook to approach the Government. 
He saw M. Viviani, the Premier, and begged him to 
accept a body of volunteer chaplains, urging that France 
stood in need not only of the service of every one of her 
sons, but of the best that could be got out of them. M. 
Viviani had only one objection to offer—the question of 
cost—which was on the instant resolved by M. de Mun 
in characteristic fashion. Relying on the devotion of the 
clergy and the generosity of the people, he undertook that 
the volunteer chaplains should serve without pay. The 
matter was decided in a moment, and an appeal in the 
Echo de Paris quickly brought him all and more than he 
had asked for. ‘Thus was the number of chaplains with 
the French Army more than trebled, and untold comfort 
brought not only to the men in the field but to their 
anxious womenfolk at home. 

Nor was this all. In those dark days when the French 
were retreating, when the Ministry left Paris for Bordeaux, 
when, in a word, things were at their worst, his courage 
and confidence never faltered, and through the medium 
of a daily article in the Echo de Paris he imparted that 
courage and confidence to his countrymen. Day by day, 
in the intervals of other work, he studied the com- 
muniqués and the maps, and without concealing the 
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danger set forth what made for hope. To one of his 
years and precarious hold upon life, such labour was so 
trying that his friends, fearful of what might happen, 
besought him to moderate his zeal. His only answer was : 
“No, no; it is the only way I have of giving my life, 
since I cannot go to the field.” To keep the country 
from losing heart, to maintain its confidence and union in 
the crisis, was the task he undertook; he was, as he 
phrased it, “‘ the Minister of National Confidence.” His 
articles were one long reasoned exhortation to confidence 
and hope based on sound military considerations, and ex- 
pressed in language which was a flame to the hearts of his 
readers. ‘Thdse articles, since republished under the title, 
La Guerre de 1914, were the fine flower of his patriotism 
and its last effort. ‘They were followed with avidity by 
millions, for they spoke to and found their echo in the 
heart of all patriot France. ‘“ Every night,” wrote a 
mother with sons at the front, “ I pray God for strength 
for the morrow, and every morning I have the comfort of 
your words and heart.” ‘Thus, during the two months 
that preceded his death, he exercised a rdle which has 
seldom fallen to the lot of any writer. 

It hastened the end, but exalted it. Such work at 
such high pressure soon produced its inexorable result. 
In the night of October 6th, 1914, he was seized with a 
spasm of the heart which no treatment could relieve, and 
he expired with his wife and one of his three sons from the 
war at his side. It was aptly said that he had too much 
heart not to die of it. He died as he had lived, in the 
service of his country—a victim and a hero of the war, 
as truly as if he had fallen on the field. 


JAMES B. MILBURN. 
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THE UNION of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 


I 


. OW much the greatest event it is in modern 

history ; and how much the happiest.” In those 
exultant words Charles Fox hailed the fall of the Bastille, 
and they may well be applied to-day to the rise of the 
American Republic into the war. For the first time in its 
history the whole English-speaking world is fighting in a 
common cause. Great Britain and the United States, 
and all the free Dominions ringed round the earth, are in 
arms for the same ideals, and have been brought into the 
battle under the same compulsion. That is the greatest 
event in all history for speakers of English and for the 
‘“¢ men who think as Shakespeare wrote.” 

When Austria, nine years ago, violating the Treaty of 
Berlin, suddenly annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
German Michael stood by her side “in shining armour ” 
to threaten any who might wish to interfere with the 
wrongdoer. It was an open challenge to the Slav world, 
and there was none to take it up. Russia, still sick from 
her struggle with Japan, let the thing pass in sullen 
silence. But it begat the bitter agitation which bore 
fruit at length in the assassinations at Sarajevo. Then 
the secret quarrel between the Central Powers and the 
Slav peoples flamed out into the open. Austria made 
demands, and Serbia abased herself. Of the eleven things 
asked by Austria, ten were conteded by the little kingdom 
for the sake of peace, and even in the case of the eleventh 
demand she offered to await the mediation of the Powers 
or to abide by a reference to the Hague Tribunal. Her 
ways were the ways of peace. Every true pacifist was 
with her. But Austria wanted war, and was in a hurry, 
and would give no time. Then Russia, seeing that the 
Austrian cards were on the table, began to mobilize a 
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portion of her widely scattered forces. Vienna might 
have hesitated even then ; but there was a greater Power 
behind her ; and Germany rushed in and called upon the 
Government of the Tsar to disarm, and to give an answer 
within twelve hours. Russia’s reply was a foregone con- 
clusion ; and Germany at once declared war. France was 
bound by treaty to side with Russia, and she kept her 
word. 

Up to that time there was no implication of Great 
Britain. This country was utterly unprepared for war. 
Mr. Asquith was Prime Minister, and the Peace Party 
in his Cabinet and in the country was predominant. On 
the very eve of the supreme decision, the principal 
government organ in the Press used these words: “ The 
suggestion that we should spend British lives and British 
treasure to establish Russia in the Balkans would be an in- 
conceivable outrage to a democratic country. Our hands 
are free in this business, and we must take care to keep 
them free.” Those words represented accurately enough 
the deep feeling of the majority of English Liberals, and 
a Liberal Government was firmly in power. The utmost 
concession which the minority in the Cabinet, mindful of 
our long friendliness with France, could secure, was a 
declaration that the German Fleet should not be allowed 
to bombard the French ports on the Channel. So much 
at least was due to France in view of the mutual arrange- 
ments as to the distribution of their fleets which had 
existed for some years between the two countries. That 
was the situation at the beginning of August, 1914, and 
nothing but a great crime could have forced Great 
Britain at that time to enter the war. The guns trained 
against Liége did for England what the U-boats were 
afterwards to do for the United States. Happily for all 
the future of the world, Germany, in her eagerness to 
strike a felon blow at France, violated the neutrality of 
Belgium. Then the heather was fired and all hesitations 
were cast out, and the knowledge that by treaty observ- 
ance alone can a machinery of peace come into the world, 
raised a clear, clean issue which all classes and ranks in 
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Great Britain could understand. It was a united people 
that resolved for war. 

The months have rolled into years, when now another 
German crime has brought the other branch of the 
English-speaking people into the field. Mindful of their 
own hesitations and unwillingness to depart from the 
ways of peace, the British public has watched American 
opinion, and waited and hoped—without judging. They 
knew America was far from the scene of the strife, and 
that all her traditions discouraged interference in the 
affairs of Europe, and that, as a nation, she was too strong 
to have anything to fear even from the wrath of a trium- 
phant Kaiser. ‘They understood also, and made allowance 
for, the President’s natural wish not to do anything which 
might impair his authority as the possible mediator who 
in the end might bring back peace to the world. But 
still, though all this was well understood, the hope that 
America would come to see the issues involved in the 
great strife as we had seen them, persisted, and it grew. 
For there are times when the spectator of a wrong becomes 
its accomplice, and when it is better to be a champion 
than a judge. None could complain that President 
Wilson was over-hasty when he called upon Congress for 
a Declaration of War, which was but another Declaration 
of Independence. A hundred and ten American citizens, 
many of them women and children, went to death in the 
‘‘ Lusitania” and to this hour their murderers have not 
been brought to account. Even when, in February, 1917, 
an indiscriminate and ruthless sea-war was declared 
against neutrals and belligerents alike, the President held 
his hand, unable to believe that Germany could be as bad 
as her word. It was only when the experience of two 
months had shown that the German submarines were 
running amok, sinking traders, passenger ships, fishing 
boats, and even hospital vessels laden with wounded men 
and nurses, that Mr. Wilson made up his mind that 
treachery and murder on the seas must be withstood. 

But though the cases of Great Britain and the United 
States are alike in this, that each was forced into the war 
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by a German crime, the resemblance ends there. The 
intervention of Great Britain was brought about by a 
German miscalculation. The advisers of the Kaiser had 
persuaded themselves that England was too fat to fight, 
and in any case was too paralysed with internal dissensions 
to be capable of a swift decision. So it seemed safe to 
violate the neutrality of Belgium, in spite of the treaty. 
In the case of the United States, the repeated challenge 
was deliberate. The policy of ruthlessness on the seas 
was devised and persisted in by men who knew and 
accepted all the consequences beforehand. ‘There may 
be strange illusions in the newspaper offices of Berlin as 
to the grit and the fighting qualities of the American 
people; but the Imperial Government knows better. 
The fact that it preferred to persist in the policy of ruth- 
lessness at sea, in spite of the certain knowledge that that 
persistence meant the addition of the most virile and 
resourceful people in the world to the ranks of their 
enemies, may yet be known to be the measure of their 
desperation. Germany has staked all on the hazard that 
the submarines may snatch a swift victory, and bring 
England to her knees before American help can come. 
The dice are down, and the gambler shall abide the 
throw. 

It has been objected that while the co-operation of 
the United States will certainly tend to hasten the end of 
the war, President Wilson’s views about the conditions 
preliminary to a permanent peace may tend to prolong 
hostilities. ‘The objection is more specious than sound. 
England went into the war constrained by her faithfulness 
to a treaty, and has no irons of her own in the fire. Her 
war aims were stated in the Guildhall by Mr. Asquith at 
the outset of the war: Restoration, Reparation, and 
Guarantees for future peace. That programme holds. 
It means restoration and ,reparation for France and 
Belgium and Serbia and-Reumania. Certainly no one in 
this country wishes for any new territory, or stipulates for 
any indemnity. “ The Tired ‘Titan ” has no wish to add 
to his territorial burdens. It is pretty clear, no doubt, 
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that the German Colonies will never be restored—the 
Dominions will see to that. Australia and the South 
African Union have seen too much of the German 
colonists and their ways of treating the natives to want 
them as neighbours. But President Wilson, in his message 
to Congress, seems to introduce a new condition of peace 
—the overthrow of the Hohenzollerns. He is out to 
make war upon autocracy everywhere. He goes so far 
as to lay it down that no satisfactory and lasting peace is 
possible with such a Government as that of Germany— 
the welfare of mankind requires its destruction: “A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 
by the partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic 
Government could be trusted to keep faith within it, or 
observe its covenants.” It is not surprising that, holding 
these views, the President goes on to say with direct 
reference to the present Government of Germany: “ We 
are now about to accept gage of battle with this natural 
foe to Liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend the whole 
force of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions 
and its power.” ‘That may seem to go far beyond any- 
thing our own Government has in view. If that be so, 
appearances are deceptive. President Wilson has dealt 
faithfully with the facts before him, and the British 
Government goes hand in hand with him. The reply of 
the Allies to the Peace Note of the Central Empires in 
January contained these fateful words: “ Germany’s 
promise is no sufficient foundation on which to re-establish 
the peace she broke.” ‘That means, if it means anything, 
that no peace is worth having which it is in the power of 
Germany to break. Still more explicit is the language 
used by Mr. Balfour in the covering letter which went 
with the Allies’ Note to Washington. The justification 
of the resolve of the Allies to continue the war is stated 
in these words : 


Germany and Austria made the present war inevitable by 
attacking the rights of one small State, and they gained their 
initial triumphs by violating the treaty-guarded territories of 
another. Are small States going to find in them their future 
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protectors, or in treaties made by them a bulwark against 
aggression? If existing treaties are no more than scraps of paper, 
can fresh treaties help us? So long as Germany remains the 
Germany which, without a shadow of justification, overran and 
barbarously ill-treated a country it was pledged to defend, no 
State can regard its rights as secure if they have no better pro- 
tection than a solemn treaty. 


That means what President Wilson meant—the whole 
Hohenzollern system must go. If you cannot trust your 
enemy to keep his plighted word, you must see that he is 
not in a position to break it. 

It is not easy for an Englishman, and specially perhaps 
for one who has strong personal ties with the United 
States, to express all he feels about the coming-in of 
America on the side of the Allies. It means that in the 
judgment of the greatest and the most peace-loving of all 
the hitherto neutral Powers, the German methods of war 
are intolerable, and may not beendured. It means that all 
the forces of freedom are at last united against the power 
of a ruthless and unscrupulous autocracy, and that in the 
happy phrase of the Kreutz Zettung “the Armies of the 
Parliaments are arrayed against the armies of the Kaisers.”’ 
It means that the winning of the War on War is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt—even if the Russians continue 
to play the fool on the frontier. It means more than all 
that. It means the ending of a long chapter of misunder- 
standings and estrangements between the two sundered 
branches of the English-speaking world; and it may 
mean—it must mean—the beginning of a new and a 
happier time when England and America, striving after 
the same ideals, may be united with something of that 
‘* austere love ” which is so often the reward of those who 
have fought and suffered for a common cause. 

And no estimate of the consequences of what has been 
well described as “‘the miracle of the year,” would be 
complete without some reference to the way in which it 
may affect the unhappy relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. May it not be reserved for America here 
at least to play the part of the peace-maker, by the way 
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of reason rather than by that of force, and to join the 
hands of the sister-islands in a common grasp of reconci- 
liation ? She has high qualifications for the task. She is 
akin to each, and a friend to both. It may be thought 
that a nation which has scattered free communities round 
the world, and successfully solved such difficult problems 
as those presented by the racial conditions of Canada and 
South Africa, has little to learn from any less erudite 
quarter. The facts remain that in Ireland British policy 
has failed, and that America, short as is her story, can 
bring to the task of reconciliation a most understanding 
sympathy, born out of intimate experience. For the 
people of the United States have been tried in their own 
fire. No people has ever more consistently respected the 
principle which declares that the consent of the governed 
is the best and safest foundation of all government; and 
yet none has been more quick to insist on its limitations. 
No people ever faced the spirit of Secession more resolutely 
or fought more fiercely for the stark principle of the 
unity of the nation. And yet no people has been more 
successful in reconciling the widest local liberty with the 
supremacy of acentral authority. It is not suggested that 
any sort of formal mediation could be usefully offered. 
America is side by side with us. We can hear and overhear 
each other speak. The vanguard of her Army has already 
landed in England ; and at home her ten million men are 
registered in reserve. The news must have sent a chill 
shiver of despair down the spine of the German Empire. 
And this co-operation of America, so vital for all the 
Allies, would be more easy, more complete, if this old 
difficulty about the government of Ireland were got out 
of the way. It is natural, legitimate and inevitable that 
this knowledge should affect the statesmanship of Great 
Britain. And in fact, it has affected it! ‘The Prime 
Minister of England has swept the board clean, and 
invited the representatives of Ireland to sit around it, 
and devise their own scheme of government. ‘The 
difficulty, therefore, is now transferred to Ireland. If 
America can bring the parties that have so long divided 
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that distracted kingdom to work together for the good of 
Ireland as well as they have fought together on the fields 
of Flanders, she will have done much to hasten that hour 
when “the Armies of the Kaisers” shall be overthrown 
by “the Armies of the Parliaments.” 

While these lines are being written the newsboys are 
shouting in the streets that Major William Redmond has 
been killed at the Front, and so consecrated with his death 
that hope for the peace of Ireland which was the inspira- 
tion of his life. The dying man was lifted tenderly and 
carried from the field in an Ulster ambulance, and a red 
stream for a moment united the Orange and the Green. 
Is it too much to hope that from the blood of that martyr 
for Ireland may spring the seed of a lasting peace ? 


J. G. SNEAD-COX. 


IT 


The United States and the United Kingdom are at 
last allies. Now that the Anglo-Saxon schism is healed, 
it is curious to trace “‘ the silent ill-will,” which, Granville 
realized in 1870, was endangering the friendship of the two 
great branches of the English-speaking race, and to note 
how the twain were so long kept asunder, whom Mr. 
Wilson has joined together. ‘The United States represent 
politically the lost tribes, the voluntary irredenti of the 
Anglo-Saxons. England has had to relinquish conquered 
country, but only once her own colonized soil, earth of 
her earth, name of her name, blood of her blood. She 
lost New England because her bonds were selfish and com- 
mercial and not sentimental and maternal. Only a 
colossal new ideal could rebridge the chasm. Only an 
England remote from Georgian tyranny and Victorian 
commercialism can to-day approach the gates of America, 
where the statue of Liberty is no less a symbol of national 
religion than one of the deified abstractions of the Roman 
world. ‘‘ Great is Liberty of the Americans!” 

i, Though England learnt the lesson of the Revolution, 
the unity of the English-speaking world had passed away. 
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In vain the Empire gathered in the ends of the earth 
and added the Tropics to the Antarctics. In vain the 
imperial growths of India, Australia and Africa. The 
Colonies, filled with the strongest blood of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, remained aloof, estranged, sarcastic, 
suspicious and often hostile. In his efforts to possess the 
earth the Anglo-Saxon over-reached himself. The con- 
quest of a Canada which was fairly French helped the 
loss of the English Colonies. A French neighbour would 
have strengthened New England loyalty * apan con- 
solidates that of New South Wales to-day. With Canada 
conquered, the necessity of defence in New England was 
replaced by the possibility of defiance. By the Quebec 
Act establishing Canadian Catholicism, mistrust in New 
England was generated, lest Bishops might be set up over 
Puritan Colonies. Anti-British and anti-Catholic senti- 
ment coalesced where a century later the anti-British 
feeling owing to Irish grievance became largely Catholic. 
The Tories (which in America means those loyal to King 
George) were adherents of Anglicanism, which suffered 
an eclipse. The Colonial dislike of Catholicism was 
neutralized by a rebel contingent and the coming of the 
French aid. The Catholic Carrolls of Maryland tried to 
win over Canada, but Bishop Briand, who had been under 
the fleur-de-lis, kept French Canada to the English 
monarchy. Catholics rallied to the American Revolution — 
as they could not to the French. America adopted a 
practical Liberty rather than a theoretical Reason as her 
ideal. The French Revolution bred an Empire which 
perished by fire and snow in Muscovy. The American 
created a Republic which seems one of the enduring 
institutions upon earth—from the snows of Alaska to the 
fiery plains of Texas. 

The new Republic bred a type of Transatlantic man- 
hood often misunderstood and therefore unappreciated 
by Englishmen. ‘The reverence of the older Puritan com- 
bined with the daring of the younger son. A superman, 
politically a Republican, racially aristocratic, loomed on 
the horizon of a virgin continent. But this eugenic 
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dream, which is reflected in the kinder caricatures of 
“Uncle Sam,” was cut short by the suicidal Civil War. 
The wiry-limbed, awkward giant with blue eyes and a 
light goatee, for whom visitors seek New York in vain, was 
the most promising type on earth. Hardy and untram- 
melled, he tore up Colonial tyranny, broke the Hessian 
hirelings, won the naval duel of 1812 and practically 
succumbed to the ghastly Epic of the Civil War. Cobbett 
early recognized that “this country of the best and 
boldest seamen and of the most moral and happy people 
in the world is also the home of the tallest and ablest- 
bodied men in the world.” Meredith, too, commented on 
the Yankee Generals of the Civil War: “‘ They are of a 
peculiarly fine cast and show the qualities of energy and 
skill and also race. Place our best men alongside them 
and start!”’ ‘Though his stock in trade was a continent, 
Uncle Sam had to make his own way in the world, for he 
was without friends. His assets were a republican ideal- 
ism taken from what was sane in philosophical France, 
a seamanship inherited from England, and a visionary 
connection with Ireland that drew and had drawn all 
that was best from that admiring island. In spite of 
hard work and scanty livelihood, the “strait”? American 
worked out his culture. His was the all-round type which 
it was said “ could calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, 
tie an artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a horse, 
dance a minuet and play the violin.” In spite of the 
bitter family grudge, the forms of law, religion and poli- 
tics remained Anglo-Saxon under the republican husk. 
Distance slaked the antagonism of the two countries. 
Besides, each was supremely engaged, the English in a 
struggle with Napoleon, the American with Nature. The 
Anglo-Saxon conquered both. 

But in 1812 a clash occurred. England, at death grips 
with the French, needed sailors of the old stock. Neces- 
sity brought the English to adopt the Mare Clausum ot 
Selden while freedom impelled the Americans to uphold 
the Grotian ideal of a Mare Liberum. England claimed 
the right of search and impressed some two thousand 
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American seamen, many drawn from the best families, 
into her ships. It was true that deserters often concealed 
themselves under false papers, but more often Americans 
were kidnapped under false pretences. The American 
frigates, like the yachts of later day, challenged the 
mother country. Every American schoolboy knows how 
Captain Decatur said “‘ My country right or wrong,” and 
hom he riddled the Macedonian, and how the Constitution 
sank the Guerriére. English boys recall only the exploit 
by which Captain Broke of the Shannon destroyed the 
Chesapeake oft Boston while 


The people of the port came out to see the sport, 
With the music playing Yankee-doodle dandy oh ! 


Naval honours went to America. The Anglo-Saxon, 
after littering the sea with Spanish, Dutch and French 
wreckage, was hoist by his own petard, whipped at sea 
by his own whelps. If many American citizens were 
serving impressed on English ships, Decatur had old tars 
of Nelson on his. The last English survivor of these sea 
duels died so lately as in 1892. One of the most success- 
ful of the American commanders was Commodore Stewart, 
the grandfather of Parnell. If the war did not quench 
bitterness, it evoked a mutual respect. Henceforth 
English sea-captains had to admit an equality of quality. 
On land the English were successful in taking the Capitol 
and an Irish family added the Bladensburg victory to 
their name; but at New Orleans the victory went to 
the Americans also under Irish leadership. ‘The Treaty 
of Ghent initiated the peace between the two coun- 
tries. It was interesting that an Adams sat on each 
side of the table. English statesmen were to learn 
respect for that shrewd but courteous family, old- 
fashioned heralds of the future, who faced them in each 
Anglo-American crisis. England, with Waterloo on the 
horizon, soon forgot the war; but for two generations 
the ogre of American nurseries remained the hated 
“* Britisher.” American nationalism developed a violent 
hue against the background of British rivalry. Madison 
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was the last President to be actually at war with England. 
Monroe, his successor, devised a far subtler weapon against 
European interference, the Monroe Doctrine. Originally 
shafted at a hint from Canning against Spain, it was in 
coming time to check England herself—an arrow tipped 
with her own feathers. Though English statesmen would 
only consider it “‘ the dictum of its distinguished author,” 
and Lord Salisbury was to deny its international legality, 
the Doctrine has proved stronger than thesword. At the 
time Brougham declared that “No event has dispersed 
greater joy, exultation and gratitude over all the freemen 
of Europe.” It saved South America from the “ holy 
alliance ” of Romanoff, Hapsburg and Hohenzollern. 

Henceforth there were to be bitternesses enough, dis- 
putes many, threatenings some; but bloodshed never 
again. The Monroe Doctrine was the pledge. However 
popular and political it was to “‘ twist the lion’s tail” 
there remained a subconscious reservation against war. 
Mill gave it expression: “‘A war between Great Britain 
and the United States would give a new lease to tyranny 
and bigotry wherever they exist and would throw back 
the progress of mankind for generations ”—a corollary 
to the dictum of Monroe! If a common tongue was a 
constant adjuration against war, it was not the less provo- 
cative of quarrels. And quarrels there arose in plenty 
about boundaries and ships, about seals in the Behring Sea, 
about Fenians in prison, about Oregon and Alaska—and 
even about yacht races. Every now and again a treaty 
cleared off outstanding difficulties. The Maine boundary 
was settled by Webster, the American Dr. Johnson, and 
Lord Ashburton, but the joint occupation of Oregon 
raised a party cry of “ Fifty-four-forty (latitude) or fight.” 
Pakenham foolishly refused President Polk’s offer of the 
forty-ninth latitude. Secretary Buchanan entertained 
the original idea of making the Pope arbitrator as be- 
tween two heretical governments. In the end, Aberdeen 
compromised on the forty-ninth latitude, which gave 
Vancouver to England. Buchanan became a successful 
and the first popular minister at St. James’s, though 
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Palmerston, the jealous foe of America, at one time 
threatened his dismissal. It was Crampton, however, the 
minister in Washington, who was dismissed for recruiting 
during the Crimean War—“ offered as a sacrifice to the 
Irish vote,” says Lord Newton in his able Life of Lyons. 
Though he had become a personal friend of Victoria, 
Buchanan returned to become President. He invited the 
Prince of Wales to visit the land of his ancestors, so to 
speak. By planting a tree at Washington’s grave the 
Prince was believed to have buried “ the last faint trace 
of discord” between the two countries. But the Civil 
War, to which Buchanan’s feeble policy to the South 
largely led, destroyed the good feeling at its best and left 
behind the resentment of a generation. 

America originally quarrelled with King and Tory, not 
with Radical and people. Liberalism always remained a 
tie between the countries. Catholic Emancipation and 
Chartism were regarded as complimentary to American- 
ism. ‘This accounts for the division of English opinion 
during the war, though the perplexed Republic believed 
Christian civilization was involved in its cause. England 
would not realize slavery was at the bottom of the war. 
The irony was that England by one of the few disinterested 
acts in history had already freed her own slaves. Slavery 
had been previously forced on the colonies by the mother 
country, but slavery exacted its final retribution of blood 
from the States alone. Yet Bristol had deserved the fate 
of Richmond. The North believed that her cause was 
divine, and that her legions were treading the winepress of 
the Lord. Yet she met with less than sympathy from the 
land whose flag was pledged to the ethics of her cause. 
The issue was as Rhodes, the American historian, puts it. 
The South was “the only community of the Teutonic 
race which did not deem human slavery wrong.” How- 
ever, England practically recognized the South as a 
belligerent, rather than as a rebel against a friendly power, 
and showed a hostility to the North that even Lincoln’s 
emancipation of the negro did not wholly remove. It 
was true, Lincoln did not interfere with slavery at the 
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outset, and it remained indefinitely guaranteed by Con- 
gress ; but it was for those with eyes to see to be sure that 
slavery and the Confederacy must perish together. Un- 
fortunately, Russell preferred to think the North was 
fighting for Empire, and the South for Independence ; 
and Gladstone by a serious mistake declared Jeff Davis 
had created a nation. The result was that the friendly 
North became hostile, and the South, which had disliked 
England as presumably Abolitionist, reversed her feelings. 

The English aristocracies of blood and letters followed 
the politicians. Freeman began the History of Federalism 
until the “ disruption of the United States.” Carlyle 
thought the war of liberation “‘ a smoky chimney which 
had taken fire.” The surrender of Lee was felt as a sor- 
row by Lord Acton. Nevertheless, the North had friends 
strong, stern and staunch in England, Argyll, Whewell, 
Leslie Stephen, Milner Gibson, and chiefly John Bright, 
who smote “the devilish delusion that slavery was a 
divine institution.” Lincoln pardoned a British privateer 
‘as a mark of the esteem held by the United States for 
the high character and steady friendship of John Bright.” 
It was a pity that Bright could not afterwards have visited 
America as envoy, where he was promised “‘ flowers from 
Chicago to the sea.”” The religious Democrat is the type 
of Englishman who has always appealed most deeply to the 
real American people, Bright, Shaftesbury, Gordon or 
Havelock, at whose death in India the flags in New York 
harbour were lowered. Bright’s name still does service 
in America. ‘The corresponding heroes of the North 
made no appeal to Englishmen until after their death. 
John Brown, whose soul the Northern armies invoked on 
the march, seemed a mixture of Pilgrim Father and mad 
dog, for whose ecstasy the noose made the best muzzle. 
General Grant was far from seeming the ideal of the 
Horse Guards. By descent “a hard Scotch pebble,” with 
a Kelly grandmother, he was inexorable without bravado, 
and patient without complacency ; but he looked seedy 
and scrubby beside the cavalier Lee. Lincoln was only 
seen in a haze of caricature. He came to the White House 
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*¢ a backwoods Jupiter,” and his own knew him not. The 
genius it took America four years, England may be par- 
doned for taking forty, to realize. She saw him only in 
W. H. Russell’s descriptions, the “tall, lean, lank man” 
with “ pendulous arms” and the “ strange quaint face 
and head covered with its thatch of wild sautiben hair.” 
Uncouth and uneducated and unbred, Abraham Lincoln 
became the truest and the greatest of Americans. Walt 
Whitman observed that whereas ‘ Washington was 
modelled on the best Saxon and Franklin was essentially 
a noble Englishman, Lincoln was far less European.” 
Europe indeed under-estimated him, while America has 
been trying to live up to him ever since. 

During his administration Lincoln learnt with lonely 
pain the arts of War and Letters. The burden of the 
State rested on those shoulders knotted by rail-splitting. 
The resources of that mind untilled by pedantry, un- 
fettered by precedent, served equally his —_ and his 
Generals. His daily anguish he concealed under a mask. 
The quaint stories he told to hide his heart might be 
likened to the grotesques with which the medizvals 
relieved their Cathedrals dedicated to Divine Tragedy. 
When humour failed him, Lincoln fell back upon mysti- 
cism. Under his tortured strength of purpose grew that 
“‘ charity toward all with malice to none” from which 
the American soul still draws in its great moments. It 
was truly from Lincoln’s chair, and spiritually in Lin- 
coln’s blood that Woodrow Wilson wrote the words of 
his address. Far removed from the jangling bitterness 
and over-weening hatred of the present seemed to speak 
the dead Lincoln, sacrificing all save honour, forgiving 
all save the unpardonable, unswerving because deliberate, 
and remorseless because just. 

The common language has long made journalism the 
dangerous and very undiplomatic diplomacy between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. During the 
Civil War, the London Zimes and the New York Herald 
laid up a harvest of hate between two peoples who had 
every intention to respect and love each other. Even 
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Lincoln’s Proclamation of Freedom seemed to The 
Times only “a very sad document” to be answered 
with “‘a hiss of scorn.” The English people believed 
the Proclamation justified the war, but there was no 
popular Press to say so. Under the influence of Press 
and prejudice, unthinking Englishmen preferred to cham- 
pion the astute and aristocratic President of Fortune, 
Jeff Davis, the slave-owning Anglican Bishop and General, 
Leonidas Polk, and the peerless Lee, with Marlborough, 
the greatest strategist the Anglo-Saxon race has produced. 
To such men the Feudalists looked to prick the great 
bubble of democracy with their swords. But the English 
working-men realized that the failure of the North would 
postpone their own franchise and they believed in 
Lincoln. Idealists in Liverpool and Manchester preferred 
to starve for lack of cotton than allow the Northern cause 
to be imperilled. Aristocrats all over the world favoured 
the South, Liberals the North. Material reasons, even 
cotton, “the Dagon of Dixie,” and Davis’s strongest 
plenipotentiary, did not play so great a part as class 
idealism. Lincoln sent flour up the Mersey to relieve 
distress, but his real gift to the English came after his 
death. His victory in 1865 made a Reform Bill practic- 
able and even imperative two years later. The Civil War 
drew out its piteous length. The Southern chivalry and 
the Northern crusade agonized on battlefields that few 
Englishmen have known well enough to name with pride 
or grief. At Gettysburg and Chickamauga, at Vicksburg 
and in the Wilderness, the North carved out the future of 
democracy. Had they not been fought and won America 
would not have been united to enter the war to-day. But 
what has Fredericksburg or Shiloh meant to Englishmen ? 
What happened at Appomattox—ask? Too late was 
Grant saluted as conqueror. During his struggle to 
conquer he had no sympathy from Palmerston’s England 
or Napoleon the Third’s France. But he had Sherman, 
who said “‘ War is hell,”? and he had an Irish Sheridan. 
Too late was Lincoln recognized. “Is it nothing to 
you ?” he might have asked visitors who came and saw 
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and idly passed by. In spite of his guest’s expressed 
Southern sympathies he received Lord Hartington at 
the White House, but with some humour insisted on 
addressing him as “ Mr. Partington,” serene in the 
rising tide of a democracy that no mop could push back. 

English and American spitfires threatened each other ; 
but real trouble was not slow in coming at sea. The 
terror of the North and the hope of the South lay in 
intervention from Europe. The Confederacy sent 
envoys. ‘To the delirious enthusiasm of America they 
were taken off the British Trent by a Yankee captain, 
after a preliminary shot across the bows. Oddly enough 
he was claiming the right of search against which his 
country had fought so passionately in 1812. Fortunately 
there were no Atlantic cables to precipitate an instant 
explosion. But England, no less moved, gave seven days 
for the return of the envoys; and the Guards were sent 
to add a Canadian winter to their Crimean experiences. 
Delane of The Times wrote: “The whole Army, Navy 
and Volunteers are mad for service in America.” Mad 
indeed! In the American Senate, prayer was made, 
mentioning “foreign arrogance” to the Republican 
Jehovah. But behind the men of patriotic impulse 
wrought the men of international character. The Prince 
Consort softened down the draft of the English ministers, 
of Russell “‘ the great little man,” and of Palmerston “ the 
little great man.” Adams moved fearlessly and lonely in 
London. The pink of democratic diplomacy, he never 
gave what would have been an aristocratic war a chance. 
Bright wrote bidding Lincoln “ es all the fire-eaters 
in the wrong.” Secretary Seward had the cunning, or 
the Christianity, to turn the official cheek by offering an 
American port for “ landing and transporting to Canada 
troops, stores and munitions of war of every kind without 
exception or reservation.” ‘“‘ There will be no war unless 
England is bent on having one,” said Lincoln. Braggartry 
at home or abroad Lincoln never answered. He was too 
high and remote not to include a wish for what was best 
for both Confederate and Britisher in his service to his 
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own people. At heart he loved the South, and he desired 
no less that England should love him. He could no more 
hate than Washington could lie. He used other weapons. 
With a wintry smile he let the envoys, or “ white ele- 
phants,”’ as he called them, proceed to Europe, where they 
continued to damage their own cause until further notice. 

In spite of Seward’s accompanying rhetoric, the sur- 
render pacified England. But the psychological mischief 
stayed. As Lowell wrote afterwards: “It is not the 
Alabama that is at the bottom of our grudge. It is the 
Trent that we quarrel about, like Percy and Glendower. 
That was like an east wind to our old wound.” The 
Alabama, though fitted out in England, was at least an 
American enterprise, of which Americans could feel 
proud. But the Laird Rams brewed war. One was 
launched at Liverpool the same day that the North drove 
back Lee at Gettysburg. Leslie Stephen wrote wisely : 
‘“‘ If Laird could be hanged for getting two great nations 
into a quarrel to sell his ships, I should be heartily glad.” 
The Rams meant breaking the blockade of the South, but 
the English people were innocent, unaware even of the 
fell work of individuals. The Alabama had slipped to sea, 
while the Queen’s Advocate was enjoying a fortuitous 
nervous breakdown. The Laird Rams would have 
followed, had not Adams mentioned with old-fashioned 
correctness to Palmerston: “ It would be superfluous in 
me to point out to your Lordship that this means war.” 
The Rams were quietly passed into the British Navy. 
Mr. Adams had given another right turn to the world’s 
helm. The peril had passed, and an Anglo-American 
tragedy had been averted. But the scars remained ; and 
Lyons reported the next year from Washington : “ Three- 
quarters of the American people are eagerly longing for 
a safe opportunity of making war with England.” But a 
safe opportunity, at least safe for the democratic future 
of the world, never came. After the war the old reverence 
to England was replaced by suspicion and an excusable 
elation. The national outlines had been welded. The 
biggest army on earth had taken the field. The ironclad 
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had been born. Enormous damages were assessed on the 
Alabama, whose ghost long flitted the seas. Sumner, as a 
reprisal, demanded “ the withdrawal of the British from 
this hemisphere.” There was a popular cry of “ Canada 
for the Alabama.” Lord Clarendon’s treaty with 
Minister Johnson was thrown out by the Senate. The 
Treaty of Washington brought apology and arbitration. 
The Alabama cost England three million pounds, which 
was a very cheap way to discover that England and 
America had found, in disarmament, a permanent and 
better way than war. The new tendencies, however, in- 
volved in America intense dislike for English statecraft, 
increased influence of the Irish, who had paid their foot- 
ing with their blood, and a movement towards domestic 
corruption as a reaction from the moral uplift of the war. 
The war ended nobly, so that Meredith said later: 
‘‘ Since the benignant conclusion of the greatest of Civil 
Wars, I have looked on the American people as leaders 
of our civilization.” 

Reaction followed. The South was not plundered, but 
the sense of plunder found a channel in pension-fraud, 
graft, and unscrupulous finance. The noblest had perished, 
and the “ carpet bagger ” took his place. Peace became 
no less furious than war. Never again could Thackeray 
call New York a Cathedral town, “‘ grave, decorous, and 
well-read.” Mi§ilitarism was applied to industrialism. 
Trade only favoured the survival of the cheapest. Firm 
fought firm ; and Trust was reared upon Trust until, in 
our day, the “‘ malefactors of great wealth ”’ sat in unseen 
power. The episode of the Tweed Ring, the Beecher 
scandal, and the insolvency of Grant had saddened the 
friends of the Republic. But the country was still too 
young to become decadent. The national life ran sweet, 
noisy and adventurous all the while. A new American 
sprang up, cosmopolitan, childlike, optimistic, a quick 
money-maker but a cheerful spender, devoid of all the 
bigotries, tolerant of the past, greedy of the present, sure 
of the future. It was the type Englishmen inconsistently 
term irreverent, while smiling at its eager reverences 
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offered to old world objects—the type that only a Haps- 
burg or a Hohenzollern could drive into war. Good 
relations with such could be maintained only by treating 
Americans as Americans, and not as ex-Englishmen. 
Render to the Yankee the things that belong to the 
Yankee, and to God the things that are God’s—would 
have been a wise social provision. ‘The mistake of insular 
Englishmen has been to conceive both after his own image. 
Even the Anglophile Lowell protested against “a con- 
viction that whatever good there is in us is wholly English, 
when the truth is that we are worth nothing except so far 
as we have disinfected ourselves of Anglicism.” 

The history of English visiting in America does not 
afford a lesson in perfect tact or deportment. It is unjust 
to take liberties in the Land of Liberty. American 
manners are based on good nature, not on etiquette. 
God’s gentlemen are frequent in “‘ God’s own country.” 
The Victorian frankly disliked America, and saidso. The 
lionized Dickens offended her mortally. ‘Thackeray, also 
a success as a lecturer, wisely promised to write no 
American Notes, reserving his satire for the Georges. He 
reached the wise conclusion that “the great point to 
ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue-proud 
English public is that there are folks as good as they in 
America.” Froude and Freeman were failures. The 
Stanleys, both the Explorer and the Dean, were a success. 
The Dean’s eulogium of the Anglican Divine, Hooker, 
was taken as a shrewd compliment to “fighting Joe 
Hooker,” a popular General. Froude was mischievous 
enough to attack the Irish in a series of lectures, which 
were no less fiercely answered by Father Tom Burke. 
Diplomacy was embarrassed before he could be induced 
to drop his tour. One of his taunts was never forgotten : 
‘“‘ Free nations are not made by playing at insurrection. 
If Ireland desires to be a nation, she must learn not merely 
to shout for liberty but to fight for it.” 

Anglo-American diplomacy has been unique in not 
needing a use of Foreign tongues. Canning told Charles 
Bagot that ‘‘’The hardest lesson a British Minister has to 
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learn in America is not what to do, but what to bear.” 
Bagot concluded with Mr. Rush that agreement which 
secured a century of unarmed peace between Canada 
and the United States. On the dom Lakes both agreed 
to burn their boats of war behind them. The Canadian 
frontier remained a perpetual plenipotentiary of peace. 
As Sir Charles FitzPatrick recently reminded the lawyers 
of New York, “The longest frontier on the earth’s surface 
has at the same time been the most defenceless and the 
most safe.” But the early diplomatists were contemp- 
tuous. Jackson, Packenham, and Crampton were insulting 
at Washington, apparently not realizing they were in a 
foreign country. Bulwer was the first to adapt himself to 
the situation, realizing that English diplomacy had been 
made rather to win over despots than to conciliate 
democracies. ‘‘ Diplomacy here is electioneering,” he 
wrote from Washington ; and he achieved the success of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The contemptuous school 
was followed by the pompous. The stately figures of 
Lyons, Sackville, and Pauncefote dazzled the official 
scene without approaching the heart of the Republic. 
Leslie Stephen described the Embassy in the ’sixties of 
the last century as “‘ a small knot of British swells with no 
employment but that of cursing the country from morn- 
ing to night.” It was obvious at least that they felt at 
home; but good relations must have languished. A 
_—y of official laudation and mutual admiration fol- 
owed, variegated by tentative arbitrations, and by quick 
exchanges on Irish points. The heyday of reconcilia- 
tion was reached under the democratic school initiated 
by Bryce. Fifty years before, Delane had wished a 
ro speechmaker to be sent to Washington. Bryce’s 
iterary tribute to the American Constitution marked 
him as more American than most Americans. His 
acceptance of a Peerage caused a little sadness, as though 
they had lost one of themselves. America herself 
honoured St. James’s with Men of Letters like Bancroft, 
Motley, and Lowell. When their Americanism was their 
chief charm, Anglicization must be regarded as a besetting 
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sin. An American Minister is liable to merge his nation- 
ality in a manner impossible to a real Foreigner. Better, 
however, he should remain aloof than not keep a clear 
idea of the American before English eyes. 

During the ’eighties the best talent worked on both 
sides for mutual respect. ‘The ‘nineties brought the 
Venezuelan crisis. The British boundary was based on 
old Dutch rights, and the Venezuelan on Spanish. 
England refused to arbitrate and Cleveland demanded a 
commission as an alternative to war. Bryce says his 
motives have never been understood. The truth is, 
America had come of age, and a reassertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine was in her mounting blood. The Democrats 
had returned to power for the first time since the Civil 
War; and the Irish among them were nettled by the 
rejection of Home Rule the previous year. Salisbury, the 
postponer of Irish freedom, was an easier and welcomer 
target than Gladstone, whose Civil War indiscretions had 
been forgotten in his subsequent Liberalism. Cleveland 
spoke firmly in order to avert the possible occasions of war. 
He refused all “‘ supine submission ” ; and the boundary 
was adjudicated without disturbing the rest of Mr. 
Monroe or the peace of the world. 

Under McKinley the war with Spain was the occasion 
of restoring the long lost relations with England. The 
delivery of Cuba appealed to Englishmen, and the un- 
popularity of the United States in Europe drew Americans 
to their gloriously isolated cousins. While Germany 
angrily fumbled with her uncompleted fleet, England 
held the ring in the Far East. The sea battle of Manila 
seemed an echo of the Armada, as the last of the “* Indies ”’ 
fell from the hand of the Hapsburg. The good feeling 
engendered might have brought about an agreement, had 
there been some common cause or crusade. Chamberlain 
had already meditated the matter with Secretary Hay. 
“Shoulder to shoulder we could command peace the 
world over. I should rejoice in an occasion in which we 
could fight side by side.” Had it not been for the Boer 
War, England and America might have scented a common 
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foe on the horizon. Germany was intriguing equally with 
Kruger in the Transvaal and Aguinaldo in the Philippines. 
But the unhappy Boer War raised a torrent of denuncia- 
tion in America. To a Republic, a Republic is always 
a Republic. Boer commandos seemed conspicuously kin 
to the Revolutionary farmers. Hay wrote mournfully 
in 1900: “If it were not for our domestic politics we 
could and should join with England, whose interests are 
identical with ours, and make our ideas prevail. But in 
the present morbid state of the public mind that is not 
to be thought of, and we must look idly on and see her 
making terms with Germany instead of us.” There was 
considerable insight in Hay’s words, for the great un- 
spoken question in English diplomacy for a century was 
whether America or Germany was to be her eventual 
ally. The shortsightedness of a and ger 
favoured the latter. In 1814 Prussia was an ally, and 
America a foe. A century later began the war which was 
to reverse the situation. Chamberlain had wished to have 
both as allies, but this was not to be. Prussianism and 
Americanism cannot dwell together. 

It was in China that American and British troops first 
took the field together, England being the first to respond 
to Hay’s idea of an “‘ open door.” ‘There, too, they shared 
a common revulsion at the atrocities committed by the 
German contingent on the hapless Chinese, atrocities 
hushed up by discreet diplomacy. America had become 
imperial, but with philanthropic reservations. She took 
over the Panama Canal (which incidentally she had dug) 
for the benefit of mankind. She conquered Cuba, and 
to give Cuba freedom, she captured the Philippines and 
paid for them afterwards. Shé sent troops to China, but 
alone of the aggressive Powers returned her share of the 
indemnity for educational purposes. She paid hand- 
somely for the Friars’ lands in the Philippines when con- 
fiscation was the European precedent, and she has super- 
fluously turned the other cheek in Mexico. The fact is 
that the American Government is more Christian than 
any other in its dealings with alien peoples. America has 
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entered the present war without any prospect save that 
of bearing the final brunt, and losing three years of 
financial profits. 

Over a century ago England and America parted. One 
has since become an Imperial Republic, while the other 
is becoming a Federated Empire. With the Irish question 
democratically settled, the island which has long embit- 
tered the waters between them can become the seal and 
symbol of their mighty reunion, that “‘ government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, may not 
perish from the earth.” It was for such government 
that Abraham Lincoln spoke amongst the dead at 
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ECAUSE Charles Lister was typical, because he was 

so detached, because he loved what was universal, 
his memory remains. His detachment is that of many, 
who cannot express it. He was a leader, not after the 
manner of the Superman, but by a certain prerogative of 
a free mind apt for sharing the common burden, for 
casting off care and all that hinders advance. So he stood 
at last in Gallipoli. Something of Charles’ own detach- 
ment appears in the brief Memoir by Lord Ribblesdale 
which precedes the letters of his son published in the 
volume Charles Lister. Recollections of Public School 
and University by Eton and Balliol friends reveal a 
strong public spirit which amounted to what his father 
names ‘the intensity of the Crusader, in Charles’ younger 
days.” Fabianism comes into the picture. Diplomacy 
follows—strange transition from Socialism—the discussion 
of Welt-politik, a wide-embracing word, attractive to 
many a generous young man besides Charles. It is a 
changing story, but always a typically English one. 

On October 26th, 1887, this second son was born to 
Lord and Lady Ribblesdale, and named Charles after his 
mother’s father, Sir Charles Tennant. Gisburne in 
Yorkshire, an early Eighteenth Century house standing 
above the Ribble, was the beloved home of a band of two 
brothers and three sisters, who shared a country life, and 
training for the hunting-field in which each was to win a 
reputation. Memories of the two sons of the house still 
lend a new life to the fine open grass-country and woods 
surrounding Gisburne, where they hunted as boys with 
the two packs of harriers belonging to Pendle and the 
Pennine Hills. Charles was the younger by ten years of 
his brother Tommy, a fine sportsman who was to be a 
brave cavalryman at five-and-twenty against the Boers. 
The picture of early home-life in the Memoir is all 
touched with sunshine from the incomparable compan- 
ionship of Charles’ mother with her husband and children. 
One whose loving sympathy and understanding never 
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failed the parents in their task,* describes Lady Ribbles- 
dale: ‘* Ever watchful of those fine characters she builds 
up with dee love and ever-increasing anxiety for their 
conduct.” “At Eton, when he was beginning to form 
opinions and share in his mother’s long-standing zeal for 
social progress and her experience of political life, she 
gave him more than the merely flattering intercourse of 
a clever and gracious mother with her son. At Oxford 
he could count on the intelligence of a heart sharing all 
his aims, an intelligence which did not debar honest criti- 
cism. And to speak of Charles’ friendship with his father 
is to be reminded of Wordsworth’s perfect expression for 
this relationship. His father, the poet says, was for him 
“‘ the heart adh hinge of all his being and of all his loves.” 

Wordsworth’s words of himself at Cambridge, in the 
Prelude, Charles could make his own at Oxford. His 
converse with his father was very close; nor did it ever 
suffer from the Sturm und Drang of the semi-political 
phase of his life at Balliol, when “‘ meetings seemed to 
spring up at his feet,” as described ; and other doings, 
more boisterous, were discussed between dons and 
parents. Reading at Gisburne was done in Lord Ribbles- 
dale’s room. Political Economy had only one attraction 
for Charles—it interested his father. He was too per- 
suaded a Fabian in Balliol days to give much attention to 
Mill and Fawcett. But there exist many traits of entire 
understanding between them, whether among books or 
in the open air. Charles had won a scholarship on the 
Foundation at Eton in 1900, one of a band of versatile 
scholars who gained a certain literary vogue even in the 
school at large. At the end of his second year he was 
popular, for no very special reason; for he was not an 
athlete like his close friends, later his fellows on England’s 
death-roll—Julian and Billy Grenfell. He was a scholar 
only second to the amazing scholar-athlete Billy, and 
proved it in his final Schools at Oxford ; but his vogue he 


* Emma, Lady Ribblesdale, whose name appears in one of Charles’ last letters 
from Gallipoli, to his Aunt Beatrix: “‘ I am so glad that you have put together 
Granny’s letters.” 
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owed to his compelling high spirits. Then suddenly a 
grave outlook was opened to him at sixteen. He had 
followed the battles and knew the gallantry of his brother 
in South Africa. In 1902 the Collegers hung the wreath 
of peace round the statue of their Founder in the School 
Yard. And Charles’ brother was back at Gisburne, per- 
fect soldier, perfect sportsman, unharmed by war. He 
went out again in 1903 to Somaliland, at the call of duty, 
to die in battle. When the blow fell, Charles was at 
home for the Christmas holidays. The excellence of his 
brother overshadowed him; thus a great sense of in- 
adequacy was on him all that year in which he found 
himself the eldest son at Gisburne. 

Confirmation at school was followed by a good deal of 
seriousness beneath the usual gay, boisterous externals. 
When “Christian Socialism” sprang up as a Balliol 
movement, Charles was to pursue its tenets and to be a 
leader of Fabianism. He worked hard for the principles 
of the Independent Labour Party. A Sweating-Indus- 
tries Exhibition at Oxford was organized by his devotion 
to the details of the propaganda. ‘Then at the height of 
Balliol life the shadow of the illness of his mother fell 
across hishome. No doubt his intense desire to give her 
pleasure influenced him to put away politics and to 
apply himself to classics and philosophy for ‘‘ Greats.” 
A few entries in a private diary* refer to the close of 
Charles’ Oxford days : 

March 16th, 1909: Charles came up from Oxford to join his 
mother at Davos. He seems so absorbed and almost bent down 
under the weight of his views. (July 29th.) Charles left us on 
Thursday, and on Friday we find his name in first class of 
“‘ Greats.” Three Balliol men come out in the first class, he being 
one of them. I never doubted he would be one, and his father 
and his mother must indeed rejoice. (Later.) I have received 


* The Dowager Lady Ribblesdale, at Easter of the same year, received and 
kept letters from Charles from Athens. It was often remarked of her once 
famous and always kindling beauty, that its classic type was part of her in- 
heritance from her scholarly father, Mr. Muir, of Caldwell Castle, Scotland, a 
fine Greek scholar and the historian of The Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. The Dowager’s letters from Greece have the clearness and sweetness 
of a May morning in the Hymettan hills. 
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from Davosa telegram. “Charles has come out first of the whole 
of Oxford. Is it not glorious?” says a proud and enchanted 
mother. 


German cities and a Paris pension mark the transition 
from his semi-political life in the last year at the Univer- 
sity to his diplomatic life abroad. To a perfect friend, 
A. F. Lascelles, Charles confided every change in his 
views : “‘ My opinions are in the melting-pot,” he con- 
fessed. He resigned his membership of the Independent 
Labour Party in June, rg10. After the death of Charles 
Buxton, at 27, he wrote of this Oxford friend’s noble 
consistency in following out the simple life of the 
Fabian creed and broke silence about his own discarded 
tenets which he hoped would bear fruit in some form in 
the future. To the bitterness of being misunderstood in 
leaving Socialism, a letter of Charles’, written after the 
death of Julian Grenfell, very touchingly alludes. His 
diplomatic career began in Rome in the spring of 1911. 
All his work under Sir Rennell Rodd tended to open 
before him a high ideal of what work in the Chancery of 
a good chief might be. A gift of tongues was part of the 
vision. The autumn of 1912 saw the premature close of 
the diplomatic career of Charles’ uncle, Sir Reginald 
Lister,* who offered in his family such a conspicuous pre- 
cedent of that manner of serving one’s country abroad. 
Personal influence he held to be yet of vital service, 
though the policy of a Minister abroad may have less 
scope than formerly when telegrams from home were 
unknown. The whole subject offers new significance to 
a terrified Europe after Armageddon. Sufficient to say 
of Charles, that at Rome he gained high intelligence of 
the affairs of the Near East. But Rome of the Catacombs 
seems to have been unknown to him—he accepted by 
rote, it seems, the general indifference of Protestant 
English society with regard to the tombs of the Martyrs. 


*Sir Reginald Lister was H.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary in Tangier when 
he died of fever at 49. He had held this important post from 1908 to 1912, 
through the crisis of Agadir. He was First Secretary in Paris from 1905-1908. 
His great intelligence and charm of manner will be long remembered. 
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Perhaps his friends among Catholics learnt some of the 
hilosophy he thus expressed: “I have always been a 
Gafloves in the principles of Divine Economy, and do not 
attempt to argue when I have no chance to convert.” 
The letters of Charles Lister touch life at many points, 
at none more happily than in secure friendship’s haven. 
When he left Rome on leave of absence, and went to India, 
all pleasure in travel was shared with two or three.* This 
correspondence, despite all its English reserves, brings us 
a little nearer to the young man who says, before fighting, 
“‘T am glad you are praying for me ; it makes me feel that 
I shall live. I do not mean that I shall not be killed.” 
Dreaming by the Taj, under the light of many stars 
one Indian night, he says: “ I admire the inscription on 
the big gate of victory, built to commemorate the 
victories of Akbar, ‘Said Jesus, on Whom be peace, the 
world is a bridge, build no house on it’—I forget how it 
goes on. ‘The man who could put that inscription in the 
moment of victory must have been on the grand scale. 
Akbar himself soared into an ideality beyond the under- 
standing of the ordinary man.” There is some dim 
natural notion of the communion of Saints in his feeling 
about the dead in the war: “‘ It must in a way be a fine 
thing to have some link with the hosts of great Spirits 
who are in a sense England Triumphant, whilst our war- 
fare is still here ; and at such moments I feel the oneness 
of the nation with its dead.” The practical side of 
Charles’ character appears to me to be summed up by his 
friend, Mr. Patrick Shaw Stuart: “ I owe it to Charles 
that I ever began to take the faintest interest in public 
life, or to have any idea of the responsibilities of a citizen 
—and I owe it to him that I understand more clearly than 
many others do, how fervent religion can be combined with 
a rollicking humour, and a balanced judgment in temporal 
matters.”” Sometimes this boisterous humour of Charles 
was misunderstood, but never by his friends or comrades. 


* A child herself in India, Miss Irene Lawley, daughter of Lord Wenlock, late 
Governor-General of Madras, acquired her father’s public outlook ; and to her, 
from India and the Near East, Charles regularly wrote. 
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There was no mess in the Peninsula, I'll swear, as merry as 
ours, with Lister leading such rare wits as Asquith, Kelly and 
Patrick Shaw-Stewart—Lister always on the most uncomfortable 
packing-case, declaiming and denouncing with that dear old stiff 
gesture of his, which we came to know so well. But the strongest 
impression I have of Lister was his eager sense of duty. Through- 
out the war I have never met a man in whose heart there burned 
that first fine flame that sent us all out soldiering. His willingness 
to sacrifice himself seemed part of some high secret religion of 
his own. So wrote Lieut. Heald of the Hood Battalion. 


This serenity in duty was with him to the end. It 
endured through the dark days of which this same friend 
was to say: “‘ We had seen our hopes of speedy victory 
smashed before our eyes: our few men were broken with 
endless drudgery of trench-digging, and everyone was 
yearning for relief.” Those were the days ahead when 
Charles himself was to write: “I only hope that Sir 
Ian will be honest and state his requirements in the most 
explicit and insistent manner.” 

After India, Charles found himself among the Chan- 
ceries of Constantinople about six months before the 
final rupture with the Turks. ‘The following quotations are 
from yet unprinted letters: “‘ The Turk of a former era 
coquetted with Napoleon to be hauled from the abyss by 
the strong hand of Sir Stratford Canning, but the Buyuk 
Elchi had not to contend with the guns of the Goeben. 
... | wonder what the next of the chapter of accidents will 
be. Our position is and always has been unassailable, 
but we have not made the most of it... I am much 
relieved that we have come in... but the Turks are 
very cross with us now, and we may all have to come home 
if the Germans manage to ru$h them into war with 
Russia. That is now the game—a dirty one, and played 
with characteristic cynicism.” Two or three portraits 
stand out. There is “the Junker yee ag von 
Wangenheim, a tall, well-made man, with dark lowering 
face somewhat marked by duelling scars, and a close-cut 
moustache. His features are well chiselled and their 
pose solid. There was a grimness about the clean-shaven 
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chin and a cold stare about the sunken blue-green eyes. 
I like the man, he was very fond of horses. In his Junker 
way he liked the English. Morning after morning he 
used to sweep round like a tornado with reports of German 
successes. The Goeben and Breslau used often to set forth 
under his orders.” And there is a picture of the Grand 
’ Vizier, “ a good French scholar, and pugnacious in conver- 
sation, but a very oriental Oriental. He was never happy in 
the Stamboul frock-coat, and in the morning wore Arab 
costume. He was for leaving the Turks to stagnate and 
remain in the East; he begged his Western friends to 
leave them alone. But, in contradiction to all this, he 
worshipped Enver.” 

Suspense in Constantinople ended at the close of Sep- 
tember, 1914, and Charles represented the confident feel- 
ings of Englishmen generally when he wrote: “ It looks 
as if the Turks had decided to commit suicide,” adding : 
“The appeal has been to the game-playing instinct 
rather than to the intellect ; but it has been splendid, 
and the Ambassador has shown extraordinary nerve.” 
The issue for himself stood out clearly. He felt that for 
him the hour had struck. ‘“ Diplomacy is dead,” he said 
to a friend. The sword in his own case must be the test 
of all he had gained of conviction, in his Embassy, of the 
rightness of our cause in opposition to German intrigue 
and German gold in the near East. Individually the 
Turks were to be admired enemies. Their manner, their 
conversation, the dignity and spontaneousness of their 
praying, their courage in the field, appealed to him. He 
had not touched, like his uncle, the Armenian massacres. 
Nothing short of a Fate appears in the story of leave 
from Constantinople to train ‘for service and a return, 
within five months, to face Constantinople again across 
the Narrows that defend it—with the Naval Brigade. By 
February 18th, 1915, the War Council in London had 
accepted the idea of employing troops in the attack on 
the Dardanelles. Charles, refusing offers (refusing them 
three distinct times) of Staff Interpreterships, succeeded 
in enrolling himself in the Hood Battalion of the Naval 
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Division with several Balliol friends—two or three dis- 
tinguished young Cambridge men also with them—a 
band of modern Argonauts eager for the fight for Con- 
stantinople, as they were led legitimately to hope, and 
dreaming of the Golden Gate. Charles’ description of 
the first sight of Malta conveys some of the Epic spirit 
of the expedition: ‘‘ The impression made on me of the 
power of the Allies and our own might at sea will never 
be effaced, and the sun-baked glacis of the Seventeenth 
Century fortifications sloping down into a brilliant blue 
sea, heightened the whole effect. Here, if anywhere, was 
the eagle’s nest whence winged victory should start her 
flight, as we moved towards the Plains of Troy.” But 
there was to be two months’ delay in the Mediterranean 
and Aigean: “It is interesting to see how Britain 
manages her affairs. First hustled out post haste. Stores 
all over the place in wildest confusion . . . held up, 
about to leave every afternoon, yet never leaving. Then 
a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. ‘Then, I suppose, the 
final spring.”’ 

They lingered at Scyros, and here the officers and 
men of the Hood were bereft of their inspiring comrade, 
Rupert Brooke. A fatiguing inspection on the island 
told on his strength, impaired by the sun and the dust 
storms of Port Said. He sank at the touch of a fever 
germ. ‘The Colonel of the Brigade attended his burial 
in a grove of olives in a rocky ravine. The same evening, 
reports Charles, the Colonel told us that “‘ the real thing 
was before us, as we were to sail for the Gallipoli Peninsula 
that night ”: 


He made a perfect little speech full of strength and conviction, 
yet even the next morning, when we lay off the Bulair lines, the 
sea calm as the waters that lapped the reeds on the shore of the 
Mount of Purgatory and the land smiling in the sun—war 
seemed to us far distant. . . . Our presence was intended to make 
the Turks think that a landing was contemplated on the Gulf of 
Xaros Coast. After the excitement of the past night we returned 
the next morning to the common task, and put the men on 
physical drill, with a sinking feeling at the heart, and a conviction 
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like that of the weary Aineas, “ that the fields of Ausonia were 
ever receding from us.” However, three days followed of great 
interest as we lay off Tekke Buru and watched the battle from 
afar. (This was one of the great landings.) We woke in darkness 
for a four o’clock breakfast and saw the glorious panorama of 
the ships’ lights, heightened by the complete illumination of the 
Red Cross ship with a blaze of green and red. Brown streaks of 
flame broke the blackness, followed by the sound of something 
between a bark and a roar of the guns, At midnight we were put 
into boats and towed ashore under the direction of midshipmen 
of H.M.S. Implacable. At W beach (Cape Helles) we were 
marched on a bare plateau,.there passed the night shivering in 
our burberrys or blankets on bone-dry ground. There was an 
angry red glow in the sky made by the flame rising from the 
ruins of Maidos, and in the moonlight we could just distinguish 
the grim outline of the Achi Baba Plateau. The night was a 
chilly vigil. The Colonel strode up and down, “ superb against 
the dawn,” a tall Viking form outlined clearly against the blaze 
of Odin’s fire.* 


The Hood Battalion landed at Cape Helles on May 6th, 
just a week after the famous attack of the Anzacs. The 
Brigade of which it formed a part made its advance on 
Achi Baba, but there was a retreat in which Charles 
was rather severely wounded.t “It was an irritating 
moment as I should have been there to rally the men.” 
Wounded, with a dying man on a stretcher close beside 
him, next to the engine-room, on a transport filling up 
with wounded till they counted 1,000, only four doctors 
and a few orderlies (fortunately Charles’ was with him) to 
attend them and no nurses, Charles, about to spend a week 
in his battle-shirt clotted with blood, began a letter to his 
father, with his father’s own detachment, “ I must now 
write to you about a few topics since we landed.” 
Arrival at Alexandria was full of relief. It gets called 
“a Capua,” and “ Ascot dresses were in view in the 
harbour.” 


* Colonel Quilter, who had won conspicuous military distinction before he 
joined the R.N.D., was 6ft. gin. in height. 

t Let it be recorded that after the retirement, the Brigadier of the Brigade, 
acting with the Hood Battalion, came up to Colonel Quilter and told him he 
thought its advance one of the bravest of brave things. 
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Convalescence in Malta was not idle. Charles wrote 
what the Eighteenth Century named Mémoires pour 
servir, with injunctions not to print till later. A meeting 
with Mr. Shane Leslie—himself exhausted by his share 
in the scenes of Gallipoli—was memorable for both 
friends. Perhaps, until then, Charles Lister’s nearest 
association with Catholicism was the conversion to that 
Faith of his sister Laura, who became the wife of Lord 
Lovat. But he had now the nearer tie that has been the 
privilege of many soldiers throughout the war—he was 
nursed by nuns. From the Blue Sisters’ Convent at Malta 
he tells his sister: “‘ I am splendidly looked after by some 
delightful nuns, who are excellent nurses and angels of 
kindness. They put themselves to every sort of trouble, 
and are most anxious about our welfare.” Again: * With 
the Blue Sisters we have perfect freedom, and are so 
well fed and looked after.” “‘ They are allsaints,” he says, 
but he has the common banalité to add that they are 
“‘ wasted ”"—apparently because they are “ pretty, fresh- 
complexioned, bright girls, nearly all.” But it is a 
“waste ” illogically useful to him, as it has been to a 
multitude more. “‘ My dear Blue Nuns” appear very 
profitably in his correspondence. From their Convent 
he wrote to Lady Desborough the memorable letter 
about Julian Grenfell’s death, charged with human 
tenderness, but with that allusion to “ the larger hope ” 
which was proper to the place of writing.* 

From the Blue Sisters’ Convent he wrote to his friend, 
Edward Horner, who also had been wounded : 

* To his father, Charles wrote also from the Blue Sisters’ Convent in Malta, 
on hearing of the death of Julian Grenfell (May 29th, 1915): ‘* God, how sad it 
is about Julian. It’s the bitterest blow I have had since this war, or am likely 
to have.” To a friend he later wrote: “ Will you send me Julian’s poem 
published in The Times? The Egyptian papers quote it. Julian is an appalling 
loss to me. He was the most perfect of friends and heartening of examples.” 
When Julian’s younger brother was killed, Charles Lister, back in Gallipoli, 
wrote to his sister Diana (Mrs. Percy Wyndham), August 23rd, 1915: ‘“* How 
tragic about Billy. I almost dread my home-coming. So many of our old 
joy-places will be full of ghosts.” He had, however, the merciful distractions 
of the fighting-man. “It will be a bit sad coming back. Think of Taplow 
nowadays, At least out here there is enough to stop me dwelling on these 
things.” 
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I am at a Convent. The atmosphere of piety, smiling and un- 
ruffled, is very congenial tome. Léonie Leslie is here with Shane. 
She is, I fear, very sad, but wonderfully brave.* He is very 
interesting about Parnell. Parnell turns into the strange, mist- 
enveloped silhouette of the medizval alchemist. His interest in 
astronomy, his efforts to get gold out of quartz, and his childish 
beliefs and superstitions, make one even more conscious of his 
utter remoteness and intangibility. He thought much on death 
and its terrors, and yet was a man of marvellous courage—a 
medizval trait, I think. I can’t make him out at all. 


In that last phrase spoke the candid Englishman. 
From Malta, too, he wrote of forebodings that he did 
not live to realize : 


Ashmead Bartlett has been here, home-bound. He will talk 
when he gets home, but his tone is pessimistic and his statements 
are exaggerations. The Turks are exhausting themselves by 
these attacks, and with a few more men we could do the trick 
soon enough. It would be hopeless loss of face if we chucked up 
now. I don’t think we can. My only fear is that Ashmead may 
paint in such glowing colours that the Harmsworth Press may 
plump for a complete bunk. This would be appalling, and, I 
think, impossible. 


By June 12th Charles was sailing from Malta to 
Alexandria to join his beloved battalion. He beheld 
Gallipoli again, but how changed! ‘‘ Our smiling olive- 
grove is now a dust-heap.” Colonel Quilter was killed 
in the unhappy days of May. Colonel Freyburg was 
reorganizing the battalion. Vexed subjects of Brigade 
organization occupied the time when a fresh advance 
was badly needed. Sniping was poor excitement for men 
thirsting for great grips with the enemy. 

At Divisional Headquarters Charles wrote, “We sit 
round Staff Officers discoursing to us, like the disciples of 
St. Francis and Savonarola round their masters.”” He often 
passed the time with Dante. “It is delightful having 
the Inferno by one again,” he wrote to Miss Lawley, 
“as the most hard-headed, poignant Cantos are to be 


* Lady Leslie’s second son, Captain Norman Leslie, had lately laid down his 
life in France. 
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found there ; I think the finest thing in the whole Divine 
Comedy is where Odysseus tells Dante of his last voyage, 
and the wreck of his ship on the Mount of Purgatory.” 
At length, meditating on Hell and Purgatory and the 
War’s delay, Charles found himself in the trenches again 
one burning 15th of July. The rushing of a Turkish 
redoubt on the following day specially brought him to 
notice at Headquarters, and on the 21st he personally 
reconnoitred (Sir Ian Hamilton’s Despatch mentions) a 
Turkish communication trench and, although wounded, 
returned and led forward a party to the attack. Colonel 
Freyburg and Charles were wounded, Charles lightly but 
Freyburg “‘ dangerously.” Charles got back quickly, but 
not a word came of his beloved commander. Then one 
night, in the trenches, when all was still and Charles and 
his orderly were trying to sleep, above them on the 
parapet stood Colonel Freyburg. He had recovered from 
a serious wound in three weeks. It was as if the dead 
returned. Not a word was spoken. 

A fortnight in the trenches followed. It was not an 
unprosperous time, but the character of the struggle was 
austere. In the words of Sir Rennell Rodd, writing of 
Charles’ campaign, it was “‘a forlorn hope led on the 
Thracian Chersonese.” Charles was full of the losses of 
friends on other fronts. ‘‘ We shall soon be a city of the 
mighty dead,” he wrote to his sister, Lady Lovat, and in 
a private intimate letter. ‘The communion of saints 
has become the article of our creed most prominent in 
our minds.” 

When death came in view, Charles himself, then 
twenty-seven years of age, wrote to his father, with no 
great change of manner : 


Hospital Ship, August 26th, 1915: Just think, I have been 
wounded once more, the third time. We were in a trench observ- 
ing the Turks, when I went along to see what happened, got my 
people back into a bit of a trench, thinking the show was over, 
and got it, being struck in the pelvis. I fear this will be a 
longish job and I don’t know where I shall do my cure—perhaps 
Alexandria ! 
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Charles had often been detained at Alexandria against 
his will. He was not to be detained long now. Three 
days of calm and comfort he owed to the perfect Matron 
of the Hospital Ship Gascon, Mrs. Wolley. “ ‘The Matron 
was of that very high type among nurses, quiet and 
strong, and grave and sweet, with kind sympathetic eyes— 
I could have told her anything,” wrote the kind friend 
who visited the ship and described Charles’ good angel in 
that hour. He was doing well; but blood-poisoning set 
in. He had some pain and was given morphia. From 
the first he always greeted his nurse’s entrance with a 
radiant smile. ‘* He looked at us, but did not speak,” 
said his Orderly, Private Humes. Another, who assisted 
at his death, says: ‘“‘ It is seldom one sees a man so in 
command of himself, and so controlled.” 

Like Rupert Brooke over whose body at Lemnos 
Charles had laid the sods, he himself, at Mudros, 
reposed within sound of the heavy guns till after the 
evacuation of Gallipoli by our troops. Since then, waves 
and birds alone break the silence of those islands so often 
described by him from the sea. Among the books which 
were by him in the cabin where he died were the Purgatory 
of Dante, the Oxford Book of Italian Verse, and the 
Imitation of Christ. It is the humble monk’s verse 
which seems to me to embody the eternal character of 
love,—in Charles’ case the mighty love of Justice, divine 
and human :—“ Love flies, runs and rejoices ; he is free 
and not restrained. Love knows no burdens, regards not 
labour, would willingly do more than he is able.” 


BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH. 
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MEXICO: YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY, AND TO- 
MORROW 
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ee common with other nations, Mexico is composed of 
three classes of people—upper, middle and lower. Ido 
not like to use the last word in this connection, for, outside 
of some highly cultured and most excellent people of the 
upper-class, the mass of Mexico’s good people are the poor. 
The so-called “‘lower’’-class in Mexico consists of about 
two-thirds of the whole population. It is made up chiefly 
of Indians—good, devoted, tractable, and not quite so lazy 
asreputed. ‘They are willing to work for a living, if you 
let them stop working when they have what they consider 
“sufficient for the day.” ‘They decline to love work for the 
sake of mere gain; because, frankly, work makes them 
unhappy. ‘Thereis perpetual sunshine in Mexico, and the 
people like it. ‘They care very little who governs them, 
if the ruler or rulers permit them to attend peacefully to 
their homes, their families, and their religion. ‘They do 
not like being forced to learn lessons ; but they are quite 
willing, and even anxious, that their children should learn 
them. They know that things may be different in another 
generation. ‘They can be stirred to fight when their 
hates are appealed to, or when fighting earns more money 
and leisure than work. They may be impressed by a glib 
tongue, an appeal to traditional dislike, or a promise of 
future prosperity with, of course, less labour involved ; so 
they fight in the rank and file of revolutions for pay, with 
the additional incentive of enthusiasm for some individual 
leader, or for fictitious ideals they do not quite understand. 
They nevercommand. They donotagitate. They only 
fight and die. Asa rule they do not want the land ; but 
it is always promised to them as a pledge of plenty. That 
promise is nothing but a note, signed by someone who has 
neither the land nor the plenty with which to make the 
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promise good. Asa matter of fact, there is abundance of 
land to give away in Mexico; but it is useless without 
railroads through it, for the people will not settle far from 
one another. They find no happiness in solitude. They 
are not pioneers. 

The middle-class of Mexico, as a general rule, is of 
mixed Indian and white blood. Some members of it are 
of pure white blood or of pure Indian blood. It is made 
yA very much like other middle classes, that is to say, of 
clerks, shopkeepers, “‘alleged”’ professional men, labour- 
leaders, school-teachers. This class forms about half of 
the “‘ whites,” or one-sixth of all. It is in itself divided so 
that about half of it consists of what are known in Mexico 
as “ Liberals.”’ In reality these are either members of the 
Inner Lodges of Latin Masonry, or people who follow the 
lead of such Lodges. Some of them are Socialists, always 
of the bitterest kind. Some are out-and-out Anarchists. 
They make up in noise what they lack in numbers. They 
have at different times, through agitation amongst the 
lowest class, imposed themselves and their opinions 
upon the entire middle-class, of whom they form only 
a part. ‘They are either “out” politically or “in” 
politically. If the latter, such of them as hold public 
office, and their friends, are satisfied. Ifthe former, they 
are consequently dissatisfied. ‘The part that cannot get 
“in ” through the democratic method of votes and ballot 
boxes tries to get in through the more effective method of 
rifles and cartridge boxes. As there is always a part 
“ out,” so there is always the sail of ja revolution in the 
offing. The rest of the middle-class are as peaceful 
as the Indians; but a group of them have the fault of 
loving politics too much ; without understanding that the 
only way to peace in a Democracy is through the use of the 
franchise and the courts. 

The rest of Mexico is made up of foreigners who do the 
real developing of the country, and of the wealthy and 
educated Mexicans. Banking is controlled chiefly by 
English, French, and Germans. Public utilities are almost 
all owned by English, Americans, and Canadians. Mining, 
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as a general rule, is in the hands of Americans ; commerce 
in those of the Spaniards. The wealthy Mexicans keep 
quiet when they are wise ; and get into trouble when they 
are foolish. It is unusual, however, for them to take part 
in revolutions, for the reason that they are very selfish. 
Government is always in the hands of a small political 
section of the middle-class, absolutely unfitted for holding 
power, since its education consists of half-formed theories 
chiefly based on the ideals of the French Revolution. 
When there have been elections in the past, a few of the 
middle-class voted and some of the low-class ; but the 
latter usually under the dictation of some political leader, 
and the former under the dictation of the party in power. 
Voting, however, is by no means common. ‘The only 
free election I ever heard of in Mexico was that held by 
Madero when he was elected President. Even then not 
more than 15,000 people voted, out of a population of 
15,500,000. Once a party gets into control, its leaders 
consider their personal interests, and the interests of the 
party, and nothing else. 

As a rule the Mexican people are religious and deeply 
and sincerely attached to the Catholic Church. ‘This 
attachment to the Church is the cause of the bitter and 
unrelenting war upon religion that has characterized the 
revolutions of the past seventy-five years. The small 
minority which seizes power is afraid of the Church, which 
could at any time raise two-thirds of the people in revolt, 
and put the upper-class in the saddle; but, wisely or 
unwisely—take your choice—the Church does not do it. 
The aim, therefore, of the revolutionists is always to take 
as much power as possible away from the Church, in order 
to make the Church fear to use what she has. So the 
Church is eternally kept under the threat of extinction. 
She is lied about and abused, fettered and robbed, 
forbidden to teach, to uplift, or to civilize. The Church 
is the great pariah in a country to which she gave all the 
civilization and enlightenment that countless revolutions 
have, as yet, failed to utterly destroy. The Church has 
to be kept down, not for what she has done, but in fear of 
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what she could do. Yet if the Church asserted herself, 
which her own leaders consider she would be unwise to 
do, she could bring order out of chaos, education to the 
next generation, true liberty to the generation beyond that, 
happiness, welfare, and civilization, to the whole country. 
Once she had the country marching that way ; but the 
period of revolutions stopped the march. The revo- 
lutionary element will, therefore, see to it that such 
a “calamity ” does not happen again. Anything that 
would put the educated, wealthy and religious people in 
power, would for ever do away with the chance of the 
unquiet. ‘The situation is complicated all the more by 
the number of young middle-class boys who go to the 
United States for a smattering of education, and return to 
find that they have not the capacity of the foreigner for 
business, nor the opportunity of occupying the already 
filled public offices ; nor yet the courage to make a place 
for themselves onthe land. Mexicois full of opportunities ; 
but these young men will not take them, for they are 
averse from soiling their hands. 

Mexico is a nation before her time ; a Republic in her 
relations to the outside world ; a tyranny, either of an 
individual or of a party, within. Her upward climb was 
stopped at the wrong moment. Her really good and very 
talented people were curbed by revolutions. Mexico is 
now merely repeating her own history. A glance at her 
past and present will show this to be true. 


IT 

Before the dawn of the era from which we date the 
beginnings of actual written history, while the world was 
still in its Stone age, Mexico had, in its central highlands, 
a sort of political union of tribes which was called the 
Confederation of the Toltecas. This Confederation 
was made up of the Ulmecas, Nauas, and Quinametin 
families. Later they divided, some going south to 
Yucatan and Central America, some to the north, into 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico; while a part 
of one tribe wandered as far south as the Isthmus of 
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Tehuantepec. In the south the wanderers developed 
a culture the precise origin of which cannot yet be 
fixed. ‘This culture was responsible for the cultivation 
of the lands, the building of pyramids, substantial 
houses, a beginning of ceramic, metallurgic, and lapidary 
arts, a religion which was chiefly the worship of the sun 
and the four elements, and hieroglyphic writing. Later 
still, those who went north returned, but only after 
teaching the tribes there to build houses and to raise corn. 
On their return they found their lands around the lakes of 
Mexico occupied by others, whom they either mixed with 
or drove out to the central highlands. 

Still later there came the Aztecs, who settled on an 
island in Lake Texcoco, where they founded a town now 
known as the City of Mexico. The newcomers were a 
brave and energetic people, but poor and abject, ferocious 
and warlike. They joined forces with neighbouring tribes 
against their enemies, and soon made themselves respected 
for their brute prowess and bravery in war. ‘They headed 
a new combination for war purposes only. This combi- 
nation was made up of themselves with the Acoluas and 
Tepanecas. ‘This new confederation always had its hand 
raised against the other tribes. It cultivated warfare, to 
which the Aztecs were particularly inclined, and for which 
their conditions were well adapted. Houses, such as they 
had, were of sun-dried brick, or of stones, and for use by 
the tribal authorities only. The chiefs, of which each 
tribe had many, elected a first chief. All the chiefs were 
war-leaders. Lands were worked only to secure tribute, 
if the tribe had to pay it to other tribes, and to support 
their chiefs. 

The wars of the Aztec confederation were not carried on 
for the purpose of gaining territory, but to impose tribute 
on other tribes, and to secure prisoners. ‘These prisoners 
were needed for religious purposes. The Aztec religion 
demanded bloody human sacrifice. The anonymous 
writer of Aistoria de los Mexicanos por sus Pinturas, in the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, writes of their religious 
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The gods met together to make the Sun: and in order that he 
might eat hearts and drink blood, they provided for war, whereby 
they could secure hearts and blood ; and, as all the gods willed it 
so, fourteen years after the flood they undertook a war which 
lasted two more years ; so that for three years they were at war, 
and during this time Tezcatlipoca made 400 men and five women, 
so that there might be people for the Sun to eat. The men lived 
only four years, while the five women remained alive. The Sun, 
once created, had to be fed; and for this purpose Tezcatlipoca had 
created men, These had to be conquered in order to offer their 
hearts to the Sun. 


It will be seen that the idolatry of the Aztecs made war 
a necessity, and consequently destroyed the culture of the 
earliest settled tribes. Their evil example spread to 
others. Faraway from the Aztecs, the culture introduced 
by the Ulmecas reached its highest development, as is 
shown by the marvellous ruins in Chiapas, Central Ame- 
rica, and Yucatan; but the nearer Zapotecas, during an 
eclipse of the Sun, sacrificed all their dwarfs: the Aztecs 
themselves would not allow a single day to pass without 
offering a victim to the Sun. The earth, called the god 
*“* Ciuacoatl,” also had a weekly human sacrifice. In 
Mexico City alone, over twenty thousand human beings 
were sacrificed annually. Gomarra, an early historian, 
even estimates the number as high as fifty thousand. And 
this idolatry, terrible in its consequences to the enemy, 
was far more terrible in its consequences to the victors, 
who even took victims out of theirown homes. Children 
were killed on the altars. The Nauan family said that 
no food was so welcome to godlike palates as Nauan flesh. 
Every time a religious solemnity was at hand there was war 
to secure the needed victims. It is easy to understand 
the consequences. Instead of uniting to form nations the 
tribes became more and more split up. Craft and savage 
force were cultivated so as to secure captives easily ; and 
thus the possession of these two evil accomplishments 
earned the highest honour, and had the noblest reward. 
There were no noble deeds except the deeds of bitter 
warfare. The warrior who brought in the greatest number 
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of prisoners for the sacrifices was always the favoured one. 
The rudimentary science which the tribes had brought 
from outside did not increase. Pictorial writing, which 
became hieroglyphic in the south, with a remarkable 
tendency to the oe remained unchanged in the 
north. Though the Spanish conquerors found the 
Mexican tribes the most advanced of all the American 
Indians, these tribes had in fact degenerated from the 
higher standard of their ancestors ; as is evident by the 
specimens of culture still extant in Central America. 
Even without the Spanish Conquest, the tribes of Mexico 
would have disappeared from the earth by their own de- 
generacy. ‘They had already become cannibals through 
eating of the human sacrifices. Cortez found in Mexico 
the empty splendour that surrounds the deathbed of an 
expiring race. 

This-is not the picture of Aztec civilization drawn by 
Prescott ; but Prescott took for his authorities chiefly the 
letters of some of the Spanish conquerors, who wrote to 
exalt their own accomplishments to the King of Spain. 
Bandolier was the greatest English-speaking authority on 
American prehistoric civilization. He it was who wrote 
the preface to Charles F. Lummis’s Spanish Pioneers. In 
the preface he says that he stands behind every word that 
Lummis wrote ; and Lummis, himself no small authority, 
has utterly destroyed the romances of Prescott. “To show 
how overdrawn was the Prescott picture, both Lummis and 
Bandolier proved that the famous “‘ columns of porphyry 
and jasper supporting marble balconies,” were nothing 
more than adobe houses, like the houses used still by the 
American Pueblo Indians. But it is from Prescott that 
most people draw their information, not only concerning 
the Conquest, but also concerning the ancient tribes. 
Susan Hale says: ‘* Later explorers, with the fatal 
penetration of our time, destroy the splendid vision, 
reducing the emperor to a chieftain, the glittering retinue 
to a horde of savages, the magnificent civilization, devoted 
to art, literature and luxury, to a few handfuls of pitiful 
Indians, quarrelling with one another for supremacy ; and 
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sighs to think his sympathies may have been wasted on the 
sufferings of an Aztec sovereign, dethroned by the invading 
Spaniard.” 

One of the most heroic and glorious chapters in the 
history of Christianity was written in devotion, zeal and 
blood by the Spanish padres who undertook the evange- 
lization of the Mexican tribes. ‘To change warlike, idola- 
trous, bloodstained, cannibalistic and decadent tribes into 
comparatively pious and devout peoples was a task worthy 
of apostles ; and bands of true apostles did that in Mexico, 

Who can read the story of pagan degradation, and not 
feel the hopelessness of the task those old Dominican, 
Franciscan and Augustinian missionaries set out to do? 
But they took up the burden joyfully, and carried it 
joyfully tothe end. ‘They were the pioneers of the Cross 
in America, the builders of the first Christian churches, 
the teachers of the first schools, the earliest promoters of 
higher education, the first instructors in trades, the 
planners of what Lummis calls “‘ the highest minded, most 
complete and most noble‘ Indian policy’ ever framed by 
man,”’ the importers of the first printing press, the first to 
shed martyrs’ blood for Christ in the Western World. 
Under these men the idols were broken; and Christian 
temples, still the most beautiful and most worthy in all 
the Americas, lifted the Cross of Christ to the skies. 
Under them, Mexico’s advance along the path of civili- 
zation became the wonder of Europe. ‘They were fearless 
of pain and fearless of enemies. ‘They met more than one 
haughty tyrant, and fought him to the very steps of the 
royal throne ; vanquishing him for the sake of the Indians. 
These old padres won love without stint. Not even the 
early revolutionists dared attempt revolt in any other 
name than the name of the religion of the missionaries. 
‘“‘ Spain,” says Lummis, “‘ made in America a record of 
heroism, of unparalleled exploration and colonization, 
never approached by any other nation anywhere.” And 
it was Spain’s priests, not her soldiers nor her statesmen, 
who did it. And why shouldit not beso? The Indians 
saw in the missionaries saintly and learned men, going 
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about in poverty, quite fearless, without a place upon 
which they could lay their heads, eating only the rough, 
coarse food of the tribes. ‘They saw them die, and knew 
that it was all for souls. ‘They saw them destroy idolatry, 
to put safety, peace and justice in its place. 

The first padres came to Mexico in attendance on the 
conquerors, but these could not be counted among the 
first real missionaries. ‘That title belongs in reality to the 
twelve Franciscans who arrived in 1533. These twelve 
were headed by the celebrated Fr. Martin of Valencia. 
At intervals they were followed by others. Everywhere 
they aimed to build, and did in time build, with the help 
of the Indians, a church and a monastery ; to which was 
attached a school or college for the training of the Indian 
youth. In these schools were often from six hundred toa 
thousand children boarding at the same time. So rapid, 
so effective and devoted was their work, that they were at 
once supported by the people. Several monasteries were 
able to give up their kitchens because of the abundance of 
cooked food that came from the generosity of the converts. 
For over fifty years the Franciscans did not take the money 
allotted by the King for the support of their missions, 
since the alms of the people were sufficient to pay the 
costs of the missions and of the schools. ‘The missionary 
methods were simple and effective. They waged a holy 
war on idolatry, destroying idols and temples as the people 
deserted paganism. In the schools, they used the very 
modern method of visualized instruction long before others 
thought of it. They trained bright children to preach 
and teach. They mastered every native language and 
dialect. They translated books, made and published 
dictionaries and grammars of the various tribal tongues. 
Their churches being too small to hold the crowds that 
flocked to them, the padres enclosed churchyards, with 
plenty of trees for shade, and in them erected great stone 
crosses, around which they gathered hundreds of Indians 
for instruction in the truths of Christianity, given in the 
native languages. They found a people who loved the 
pomp and dignity of religious worship; so thev provided 
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them with the pomp and dignity of Christian ceremonies, 
which were carried out with a wealth of splendour that 
even the greatest cathedrals of Europe could scarcely 
surpass. The Indians erected churches with their own 
hands; and learned carving, masonry, and wood-work. 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of the soldiers of Cortez, 
describes the riches of the Indian churches, their splendid 
choirs, the performance of the liturgical chant and their 
solemn processions. Fr. Motolinia mentions one such 
procession in which 80,000 Indians took part. Twenty 
years after the Conquest, Bishop joan de Zumarraga 
reported that “‘over 1,000,000 Indians had been bap- 
tized by the Franciscan Religious priests alone, over 500 
temples demolished and 20,000 idols destroyed.” 

In order to bring the Indians to full civilization, and at 
the suggestion of the missionaries, an Imperial College, 
long antedating Harvard, was opened inthe Indian quarter 
of the City of Mexico, in which were found the great 
teachers Fr. Arnold de Bassac, Fr. Bernardin de Sahagun, 
Fr. Juan Bautista and Torquemada. Bro. Pedro de Gante 
opened a wonderful school for arts and industries, in 
which the Indians learned tailoring, carpentry, painting, 
smithery,etc. This holy teacher refused an archbishopric 
and even the priesthood, so that he could remain with 
his schools. He died at the age of eighty. Mexico’s 
civilization was at one period greater than that of the 
English colonies to the north. It was based upon pro- 
tection to the Indian and his logical development. The 
most eloquent testimony to it is what it accomplished. 
The English colonists, transferring the civilization of the 
British Islands to America, drove out and almost exter- 
minated the Indians. On the North American Indian the 
United States has spent millions and millions of dollars, 
giving him schools and colleges, lands and money, but he is 
still dying. He has scarcely advanced astep. Even after 
college-training, he often goes back to the reservation, 
puts off his white man’s clothes, arrays himself in blanket 
and moccasins, and becomes half savage again. Not one 
of these North American Indians has become great except 
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as a warrior. But the Mexican Indians, wards of the 
Spanish game developed military and governmental 
genius. They have been and are masters of surgery, 
philosophers, scientists, theologians, lawyers, poets, states- 
men, journalists, artists. All that they became they owe 
to their religious teachers. 


III 


To the credit of the Mexicans, let it be said that the 
first blow struck at their fast growing civilization was 
not by a Mexican hand. It was struck by Spain in the 
suppression of the Jesuits. In Europe, unfortunate as was 
the loss of so many excellent teachers to civilization, yet 
the loss might be remedied, for there were others to take 
their places, and the teachers themselves, after all, were 
only prevented from carrying out their mission as an 
Order ; individually, they could still labour as of old. It 
was not so in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. The 
missions of the Jesuits all had schools which were flourish- 
ing and successful. ‘The suppression of the Order meant 
the suppression of the missions, the closing of the schools 
and the scattering of the teachers. ‘There were none to 
take their places. Lower California presents, perhaps, the 
saddest picture of the evils that followed. Once on the 
high road to civilization, the Indians have now degen- 
erated, until many of them are back to savagery. The 
fierce Yaquis of to-day, had their teachers been left with 
them, would not now be savages. 

But the great decline began with the first Revolution. 
It was not an anti-Christian Revolution. Hidalgo, its 
leader, declared for the King of Spain, as did Rayon who 
followed him. Both desired the protection of religion, 
but both were fierce against the Spanish settlers in Mexico. 
The power of Spain had at that time almost vanished. 
The Napoleonic wars had set a stranger upon her throne ; 
and her great empire had broken up. Even the court of 
Spain had absorbed the most malignant of the ideas of 
the French Revolution. These ideas, passed on to the 
Mexican revolutionists, were in the air of the world. The 
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American Colonies had rebelled; but, under the wise 
guidance of responsible men, a safe and sound democracy 
was organized. Mexico did not have responsible men at 
the head of her affairs. ‘There was then, as now, no middle 
course with the Latin. There never has been in all history. 
He loves youor he hates you: lovesGod orhatesGod. And 
he is a hot monarchist or a hot revolutionist. So it was 
in Mexico. The Indians, after the defeat of Hidalgo in 
Calderon, abandoned generally the cause of Independence. 
Iturbide stemmed the tide for a little while, but he fell ; 
yet not before he had wrested the last of Mexico’s liberties 
from Spain. 

Once absolutely free from Spanish domination, and 
having had a taste of the warfare that was in the blood of 
the descendants of the old tribes, Mexico began to fight 
with herself. No one seemed able to bring erder out of 
the chaos. Inner-lodge Masonry was established. An 
American ambassador, Poinsett, introduced one Masonic 
rite to overcome another. ‘The York Rite, whose follow- 
ers were called “ Yorkinos,” fought against the Scottish 
Rite, whose followers were called ‘* Escoceses.”’ Political 
lines were tightly drawn. Stories soon began to be cir- 
culated about the wealth of the Church. It was falsely 
said that she had absorbed one-third of the riches 
and the lands of the country. As a matter of fact, 
her endowments for schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
missions never reached more than $45,000,000 (Hum- 
boldt), which is not even half of the endowment of 
the Rockfeller Foundation, is not equal to that of the 
University of Chicago, or of the wealth of hundreds of 
private individuals to-day. The beginning of revolutions 
was the beginning of Mexico’s-decline. The early rulers 
of Mexico as a Republic demanded, at first in a quiet way 
but afterwards openly, “‘ that the clergy be deprived of 
their privileges, and that the people be led straight along 
the path of Progress.” And the idea behind these 
sentiments was not merely to dissolve the union between 
Church and State, but rather to enslave the Church to the 
State. ‘‘ Depriving the clergy of their privileges ” meant 
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the State appointment of bishops and parish-priests, the 
suppression of religious orders, the seizure of ecclesiastical 
property, and State control over education. The manner 
of working up this sentiment was through riots and 
military revolts. ‘The men who advocated these proposed 
measures of religious persecution controlled the govern- 
ment of the Republic from the day of the first Revolution, 
in 1823, until the great Revolution of 1858. Nine, out of 
the fifteen main military revolutions up to that time, 
were promoted by these bigots. ‘The others were caused 
by their abuse of power. One was instigated by a political 
party rather favourable to religion. 

Constant revolutions meant no stability in govern- 
mental affairs. ‘The progress of the country was seriously 
interrupted. The treasury was in a constant state of 
bankruptcy. Because of usurers, brokers, and robbers at 
home, Mexico defaulted in the interest on her debt, and 
in the payment of indemnities. She lost credit and 
reputation, and her mining and agriculture, as well as 
education, were seriously hindered. That these evils were 
due to the revolutions is apparent from a glance at the 
progress made during the thirty-eight years of peace under 
Porfirio Diaz, or at the progress attained during the same 
time by peaceful Brazil. ‘That Mexico did not entirely 
die was because of the number of her people who shunned 
these conflicts. The leaders were the politicians. The 
fighters were people of the very lowest class, and there 
were never more than 25,000 of these. ‘Through the rest 
of the people, whom the revolutions did not reach, some 
agriculture and mining went on. ‘The early revolutions, 
too, had respected property except when occasional bands 
of fighters passed through the towns. But such govern- 
ments as were established could not provide for education. 
Attempts were made toestablishcolleges and Stateschools ; 
but these were for the benefit of the higher and middle 
classes. ‘The Indians were neglected. The Church still 
had some schools and colleges, and even in the midst of 
disorder great men came from them, such as Munguia, 
Couto, Aguilar y Marocho, Martinez, Cuevas, Cordoba, 
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and Altamirano. The Church, in spite of all obstacles 
placed before her progress, contributed more than any 
other institution to the elements that prevented utter 
ruin. The chief among these obstacles was the meddling 
of the Government in Church affairs, especially in the 
matter of nominating bishops. Episcopal sees were left 
without pastors for as long as ten years ; and the clergy 
dwindled down until it was unable to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. ‘To make matters worse, the York 
Rite Masons planned and carried out the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, depriving the country of over a thousand 
priests, who were mostly in charge of the missions amongst 
the poor in the Californias, Sonora, Chihuahua, Texas and 
New Mexico—for Mexico had not yet lost territory to the 
United States. To educate and uplift 8,000,000 people, 
Mexico had never more than 5,000 priests. Parishes of 
2,500 square kilometers were common. In an entirely 
Catholic country, it was strange that priests often had to 
go to two or three missions on Sunday, travelling twenty 
and thirty kilometers between each. Even to this day 
there is a relic of former religious necessity ; and priests in 
some dioceses still say Mass three times on Sunday. 

In 1833 the worst bigots seized power. They exiled 
the bishops and priests, even for daring to have public 
prayers offered for the extinction of cholera. They 
attempted to create dioceses, to divide parishes, to re- 
arrange the laws regarding the California missions. ‘They 
confiscated the missionary funds, and were actually pre- 
paring a law to nationalize all Church property when 
they fell from power. In 1847, however, they came back 
again, and decreed the expropriation of the property, but 
without effect. Even when moderate parties triumphed 
the Church was constantly menaced by threats to mort- 
gage church property in order to guarantee Government 
debts. 

The Church did all she could to stem the tide that 
was bearing Mexico away from civilization. In spite of 
her poverty she continued to support colleges, schools, 
and hospitals. She led all in public beneficence. She 
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continued to preach to the masses, and maintained her 
missions for the Indians. The only instruction they 
received was from the Church. It is true that no longer 
did the priests teach arts and science to the Indians as in 
the old times ; for the Church had not the labourers for 
the vineyard in these days of trial. 

It is interesting to note this persistence in attacking the _ 
Church. Thereasonis plain. It was the one institution 
that stood between the people and their perverters. It 
was the one institution they were afraid of. If the clergy 
objected to robbery, they were charged with “ meddling 
in politics.” If the people defended their religion, they 
were “‘ rebels ” or “‘ reactionaries.” It was impossible for 
the Church to give to the State the power of appointing 
bishops and parish priests, or of legislating on religious 
matters with the idea of separating the Church in Mexico 
from: the Holy See. But even during the worst of the 
persecution—between 1823 and 1847—the bishops did no 
more than remonstrate. ‘The clergy continued to teach 
obedience to civil authority. Even when the revolutionists 
won over some of the unworthy priests, the ecclesiastical 
authorities spared their censures rather than appear to 
restrict political freedom. The Church was careful to 
antagonize her enemies as little as possible. Later, in 
1856, the enemies of religion succeeded in expropriating 
the property of the Church, and in passing laws to regu- 
late the offerings of the Faithful. In 1857, a Constitution 
was promulgated which contained doctrines opposed to 
the Church, deprived religious institutions of the right to 
possess real estate, and denied the validity of religious 
matrimony. ‘The Church took a dignified stand, refusing 
to transfer the titles of the confiscated property, declared 
the acquisition of such property illicit, and published 
censures against the spoliators; but did not excite the 
people to rebel. Nevertheless the consequence of these 
laws was another revolution, started this time by moderate 
‘men even of the Liberal party. They succeeded, and 
became Conservatives when in power, according to Payuo, 
who had, with Comonfort, plannedit. The defeated party 
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called themselves ‘‘ Constitutionalist.”” Wherever they 
could do so, they robbed the convents of masterpieces of 
art, the colleges of treasures of science, they profaned the 
churches, stoned the bishops and exiled them, tortured, 
killed and exiled the priests. This horrible condition 
lasted for ten years. Having secured the upper hand, 
chiefly through the recognition of Juarez by the United 
States, they dissolved religious communities, selling 
their property for a tenth of its value. In the conflict 
both parties asked for foreign help. France helped the 
Conservatives ; the United States the Liberals. For a 
time there was an Empire, the ill-fated Empire of the 
equally ill-fated Maximilian. The Liberals triumphed, 
and at last the Laws of Reform were put into force. 

It is untrue to say that the Church solicited French 
intervention for the support of Maximilian’s Empire. 
Two Bishops, Labastida and Ormachea, were regents of 
that Empire ; but the fight was between political parties 
and not between Church and State. The clergy opposed 
Juarez because he stood out against the religion of the 
people; but they also opposed Bazaine, the French General, 
when he attempted to sanction the spoliation of property. 
They opposed Maximilian when he tried to bring back 
the anti-Catholic schemes of 1833. ‘The Bishops, in an 
address to Juarez, said: ‘‘ If there has been a revolution 
against the established government, and if revolutionary 
agents based it, among other motives, on religion, that can 
never be a proof to urge accusations made against us ; but 
it only serves to show that, despite the bishops’ and the 
priests’ resignation, their peaceful character, and their 
endeavour to choke armed rebellion, people cannot remain 
impassive or indifferent when religion, the Church, and 
the priesthood are attacked.” Juarez evidently under- 
stood the truth, for Alarcon, later on Archbishop of 
Mexico, became one of his closest friends ; and it was to 
the Archbishop’s guardianship that he left the interests of 
his two daughters. 

The reign, for it can be called nothing else, of Porfirio 
Diaz, began a period of reconstruction. In the beginning 
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he attempted to give Mexico a constitutional republican 
form of government. He retired from the Presidency 
according to law when his term ended, but was again 
elected. After that he was openly a Dictator. He in- 
vited capital to come to Mexico again, tranquillized the 
country, bought over, shot, or drove out the bandits, 
reorganized the army, and established a wonderful band of 
mounted police called rurales. He has been charged with 
giving away most valuable concessions, but he gave away 
nothing without receiving benefits for Mexico. He 
governed with an iron hand, but Mexico was at peace. 
With a naturally bright and intelligent people, the country 
made wonderful progress. For the first time since the 
days of the Spaniards, Mexico was a safe country in which 
to travel. The law reached every corner of it. Diaz 
changed none of the laws against the Church, but neither 
did he enforce them. Schools and colleges were again 
opened. The religious orders were quietly permitted 
to resume their missionary activities. Confidence was 
restored and capital flowed into the nation. The interest 
on the National Debt was paid. ‘The treasury was in a 
healthy condition, and Mexico remained at peace. 


IV 


There were many things to criticize, from the stand- 
point of an American or a British subject, in the policy and 
government of Porfirio Diaz. Supposed to be a constitu- 
tional President, he headed a government more autocratic 
than that of Russia. The excuse offered for it is, that 
Diaz knew his people. At the beginning of his second 
term he must have already reached the decision that 
Mexico could be governed only by the strong hand ; and 
so he governed it for over forty-five years ; but he governed 
it alone, and in this latter fact is found the seed that 
produced the present disaster. For Diaz trained no one 
for the task he must some day lay down. Mexico was one 
man and one man only. President Huerta, attempting 
later on to be another Diaz, said to Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
the wife of the American chargé-d’ affaires : ‘‘ Mexico is 
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like a serpent ; all its life is in its head. I am the head.” 
Huerta must have taken the idea from the grim old Indian 
Diaz, who as a ruler, deserves to rank with the greatest 
that the last century produced. But Diaz had no fore- 
sight. Francisco Madero, who succeeded in dethroning 
the Dictator, was a man with an idea, though with nothing 
to back it but family influence and family money. It is 
hard to down a man with anidea. Diaz, by the relentless 
use of force, had crushed every revolt during his reign 
almost before it had begun ; but he was old when Madero 
started to preach revolution, even on the very streets of 
the capital. At one time Diaz thought of crushing this 
persistent agitator; but he was persuaded by others, who 
perhaps secretly sympathized with Madero or who had 
secret aspirations of their own, to let him alone. “ You 
have been in power all these years,” they said to the old 
man ; “‘ the people are with you. The time has arrived 
when you may safely allow a certain amount of free speech. 
Let him rave.” Diaz did let him rave. 

It had been a custom in Mexico City for the people to 
come to the palace on the birthday of the President to 
cheer him. When the last birthday that he spent in 


_ Mexico arrived, suffering acutely from a toothache, the 


old General sat with his wife and some friends in a room of 
the palace, outside of which there was a balcony. So well 
had troubles been kept from him that, when he heard the 
crowds outside, he thought they had come for the annual 
cheering. He tried to go out and bow his acknowledg- 
ments, but his wife prevented him. She knew what was 
going on, and that the crowd had not come to cheer but to 
curse. He allowed her to persuade him and sat down ; 
but later, when his wife and friends were in another part 
of the room, and the President was sitting alone nursing 
his pain, a great shout arose from the mob outside, stirred 
to the demonstration by the bestowal of money. This 
time the General asked no one what he should do. He 
threw his cloak from his shoulders, ran to the window 
opening on the balcony, stepped out and bowed to the 
people. He was greeted by a shower of stones. Then he 
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knew. He came back and sat down in his chair and pulled 
the cloak over his head. Noone dared tospeak. After a 
long silence, he arose, turned to his wife and said : “‘ We 
will go to-night.”” During his short meditation, the 
old man’s thoughts must have been bitter indeed. He 
scarcely could believe, however, that Mexico was really 
ungrateful, because he knew how revolutions were made. 
— last act of his long Dictatorship was to order his own 
exile, 

Madero proclaimed an election and was returned as 
President by the people. Without any doubt, his object 
was to restore constitutional government ; but Madero 
made a great many promises and few of them could be 
carried into effect. The people began to lose confidence 
in their idol ; and the Liberals who had supported him in 
his fight looked longingly toward the fleshpots of power. 
His short Presidency was a troubled one. Madero had not 
the strength to stand up for the justice that he preached. 
After all, he was nothing but a dreamer, afflicted with the 
weak character of the spiritualist. He relied more on 
mediums than on advisers or on himself. His friends saw 
toit that the rich treasury left by Diaz should be emptied; 
and promptly they emptied it. 

The condition of religion when Madero came into 
power was still bad ; but, as Diaz had ignored many of the 
so called “‘ Laws of Reform,” the Church had been par- 
tially restored to its usefulness. Seminaries had been re- 
established ; some better than any before. There were 
colleges and schools in the large cities, working-men’s 
associations, hospitals and other institutions of charity. 
There was still a great lack of priests. Mexico had 
assisted in the establishment of the Collegio Pio in 
Rome, and many of the Mexican graduates were now 
Mexico’s bishops. The Hierarchy was strong, made up 
of splendid men ; some of them men of far more than 
ordinary ability. But the Church still lacked means to 
establish schools in a great many of the country districts, 
though something had been done educationally in nearly 
all the large parishes. Catholics, as a usual thing, had not 
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been permitted to take much part in the so-called elections. 
The Dictatorship had not helped to train people in the 
duties of citizenship. Madero, however, intended to give 
the vote to the people. He himself was regularly elected. 
Now he desired the party system, after the manner of the 
United States, and he let it be known that political parties 
would be welcomed, if they proceeded along consti- 
tutional lines only. He did not realize that this was 
the very thing his supporters would not tolerate. The 
Catholics, who had wrongs to redress and desired the 
abolition of the persecuting laws, accepted the invitation 
thus thrown out by the President, and established the 
National Catholic Party. Honest Liberals approved, and 
Madero himself praised the organization as the “ first 
fruits ” of his constitutional policy. ‘The name “Catholic” 
was taken by the new party so that the people would 
understand that its principles were the moral principles of 
religion. Through legal means its leaders proposed to 
defend the rights of citizens, and the liberty of conscience 
violated by the arbitrary laws on the statute books. They 
outlined an admirable programme for social effort, the 
improvement and education of the people. In but a few 
months the party had a splendid organization. No one 
doubts but that, in the election of 1911, the party won 
nearly one hundred seats in the Chamber, besides electing 
some of the Governors. Then it was that the extreme 
Liberals showed their hands. 

There existed amongst Madero’s friends a small group 
or circle which was called La Porra, made up of the 
particular friends of the President’s brother, Gustavo. 
This group stood out against all the old element that had 
supported Diaz, and also against the more enlightened 
of their own party. Even one of the best of Madero’s 
supporters, Dr. Vasquez Gomez, felt obliged to retire from 
politics because of La Porra. Its loud activities alienated 
the sympathies of a great many people from Madero, even 
before his success against Diaz. When the Chamber was 
called together the chief of La Porra, Luis Cabrera, had 
charge of the members’ credentials. Many of the 
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Catholic party were informed that the documents 
certifying to their election were not in proper form. Mr. 
Cabrera must have had an X-ray eye, for he had not taken 
the trouble even to break the seals. When this point was 
called to his attention, he informed the objectors, who 
urged that justice demanded that they be given the seats 
to which they were elected, that ‘‘ the question of justice 
would have to take second place to that of the convenience 
of the Radical Liberal Party.” Thirty seats were allotted 
between the one hundred Congressmen elected by the 
National Catholic Party. ‘These and other acts alienated 
more of the people from Madero, and made the possibility 
of constitutional government under him seem hopeless. 
Then came the Felix Diaz rebellion, the “‘Tragic Ten 
Days.” It ended in the fall and death of Madero and his 
Vice-President, Pino Suarez, and in the passing of the 
power, in a way whereby the constitutional forms were 
observed, to the strongest man Mexico had, General 
Victoriano Huerta. Huerta was recognized by all the 
State Governors, except Carranza of Coahuila and 
Maytorena of Sonora. He was also recognized by the 
Congress, whose members were mostly Maderistas, and 
by the Senate, which was made up chiefly of followers of 
Diaz. Foreign governments, including Great Britain, 
recognized Huerta atonce. President Taft, of the United 
States, had only a few days of his term to serve. He 
was awaiting Huerta’s answer regarding guarantees to 
foreigners before recognizing him. The answer was 
delayed and the Mexican problem was left to President 
Taft’s successor, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 

In the meantime, Carranza had started a revolution. 
It has been charged that his revolution was planned even 
during the lifetime of Madero, and against him; but 
Madero’s death by violence changed the plans ; and the 
dead President became the patron saint of the Carranzistas. 
A former bandit named Villa, who had a genius for 
military leadership, joined the revolution, and did more, 
perhaps, than anyone else to make it strong. The 
revolutionists became very active in the United States. 
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They centred all their efforts upon securing the sympathy 
of President Wilson. In this the Madero family were 
particularly active. The revolutionists at first showed no 
hostility to religion. ‘The Church was not even considered 
in their plans. They told President Wilson of the long 
years of Dictatorship, and the desire of the Mexican 
people for a government like that of the United States. 
His sympathies were appealed to on account of Madero’s 
death. Senora Madero, in widow’s weeds, was brought 
to plead the cause of revolution at the White House. 
President Wilson is a Democrat, a believer in Democratic 
Government; but he did not know Mexico. He threw his 
strength into the revolution ; and succeeded in “‘pushing 
out”’ Huerta. But a division amongst the revolutionists 
themselves prevented their getting full control of the 
country. Villa turned against Carranza. President Wil- 
son seemed inclined to support the former. For a long 
time he hesitated ; and, while the period of hesitation 
was going on, and even before the revolutionists had 
entirely shown their hands, they began a systematic 
persecution of religion. Many of the priests were obliged 
to flee ; at least ten of the bishops crossed into the United 
States to avoid being made instruments for robbing the 
people. It was a favourite plan to arrest a bishop and, 
relying on the love of the people for him, demand an 
immense sum in ransom. ‘To save the people, many of . 
the bishops had to go away. Others went into hiding. 
A series of horrible outrages now began. Sworn 
statements were gathered and published by representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church Extension Society of the 
United States concerning these outrages. In Monterey 
the churches were closed on the 27th of April, 1914. On 
May 12th, the priests were arrested, and a ransom of half 
a million dollars was demanded for them. They could not 
pay, and so they were thrown into prison. ‘Those of them 
of foreign birth were set free after a while, and banished. 
The Archbishop’s library and the archives were seized and 
scattered. On June 7th, the revolutionists burned the 
confessionals and much of the church furniture, shot at 
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the statues, and stole the sacred vessels. Sacred vessels 
were used in the town of Margaritas as drinking cups in 
bar-rooms. ‘The churches were converted into barracks. 
In Tepic the bishop and a number of the priests were sent 
to the penitentiary on an eight years’ sentence. In 
Saltillo, the home of Carranza, eight priests were shut up 
in a dark cell, taken out at midnight and condemned to 
death. They were brought to the place of execution ; 
but, when it was found that they had no money, were 
taken in a cattle car to Torreon, and there paraded through 
the streets. Some of the priests were hanged until they 
lost consciousness. In Zacatecas, after the capture of the 
state capital, on June 3rd, Father Velarde, Professor of the 
Seminary, was taken to the outskirts of the city and killed. 
His body was found next day riddled with bullets. The 
Chaplain of the Christian Brothers’ College, with two of 
the Brothers, the president and the vice-president, were 
secretly shot on Bufa Hill. Only half buried, cattle 
grazing on the hill pulled their cassocks and the secret 
from the ground. On the heads of twenty-three priests 
a ransom of a million dollars was placed. They went 
through mock executions. Their friends raised $14,000 
to save them, but the rebels sent them out to get more. 
The people raised $96,000 in all. Then the priests were 
taken to the border and sent into the United States. The 
parish priest of Cabra, Father Alba, was taken to the 
cemetery and killed. At Aguascalientes, on August 4th, 
the confessionals were publicly burned and priests for- 
bidden to exercise their ministry under penalty of death. 
At San Luis Potosi, on July 2oth, an order was published 
forbidding the celebration of Mass on weekdays under 
penalty of fines of $1,000, $2,000 and $3,000. ‘The fourth 
offence was punishable by death. On the 25th, the exile 
of all priests was published. ‘Ten were allowed to remain, 
including some sick. The Bishop’s house was sacked, and 
the library sold at ridiculous prices on the streets. At 
Queretaro, churches were closed, and priests were driven 
through the streets on horseback, vested in their religious 
habits for mockery. A Catholic High-school, a Christian 
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Brothers’ College, and the French Vice-Consulate were 
taken. Confessionals were burned. The Spanish priests 
were exiled. At Gaunajuato, confessions were prohibited 
even for the dying, and the churches seized. At Leon, a 
ransom was put on the head of the Bishop of $500,000. 
As the priests could raise only $6,000 by begging, their 
goods were seized. At Irapuato, confessionals were 
burned on August 3rd, and the Sacraments prohibited 
under pain of death. At Celaya, the Archbishop of the 
diocese was hiding with many of the clergy. lame of 
them were betrayed. The Archbishop succeeded in 
escaping and reached the United States. At Zamora, the 
revolutionists found the venerable Archbishop of Durango. 
They compelled him to sweep the streets. Then they 
took him, guarded and on foot, to Piedad, and then by 
train to Irapuato. He also reached the United States. 
At Toluca, on August roth, the churches were all closed. 
The revolutionists offered to allow Catholics to have Mass, 
if they would pay $300,000 for each time that it was 
offered. ‘The Passionist Fathers were exiled, and Brother 
Mariano Gonzales was shot for refusing to betray the 
hiding place of others. Statues were hacked to pieces, 
sacred vessels and ornaments stolen. In Mexico City, the 
Constitutionalists forbade the Administrator to exercise 
his office, and set up one of their own. Several churches 
were seized, and the beautiful church of St. Bridget was . 
looted. At Puebla, the Canons were exiled, confessionals 
taken out of the church, and Masonic emblems introduced. 
Confession was forbidden ; and a vile dance held in the 
Chapel of the Jesuit College. 

It is impossible to tell the whole story. Robbery, 
murder, and lust, stalked over the land; and, most 
horrible of all, innocent nuns suffered the supreme 
martyrdom. The story of the suffering of the nuns is 
unprintable. No one knows where many of the unfortu- 
nate Sisters of Mexican origin have gone. Some reached 
the United States, and some went to Spain. Some found 
the way into maternity hospitals in Sides City ; but 
others were forced to follow the soldiers in the army. A 
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Lutheran gentleman, named Martin Stecker, testified 
under oath that he knew “ of forty Sisters of Charity who 
have been violated, of which number four are known to 
me, and one of those has become demented.” In the 
beginning every attempt was made to deny these outrages. 
At the date of the General Election in the United 
States, the majority of American Catholics refused to 
believe that such horrible things had been done. Every- 
one now knows the truth. When the Constitutionalists 
found there was no hope of suppressing the facts, they 
acknowledged many of the outrages, but immediately 
charged against the clergy that they had favoured Huerta, 
and had assisted him with money ; that the exiled Bishops 
organized American Catholics against Carranza. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The clergy had nothing 
to do with the Huerta movement, and American Catholics 
acted, entirely on their own responsibility. The Church 
Extension Society raised money to take careof the refugees, 
and two prominent Catholic publications, the Extension 
Magazine and America, took up the cause of the persecuted 
Church in Mexico. American Catholics demanded that 
no Mexican Government be recognized by the United 
States that failed to give a pledge of religious liberty. 
President Wilson agreed that this was reasonable. He 
demanded the pledge of Carranza. Carranza gaveit; but 
insisted that the “ Laws of Reform ” could not be abro- 
gated. ‘This satisfied President Wilson, who was looking 
for some way out of the trouble. Carranza never kept his 
promise. ‘To justify himself he caused the arrest of a 
number of the priests in Mexico City, headed by the 
Vicar-General Carranza had insisted on nominating. They 
were taken as prisoners to Vera Cruz. Here, in prison, 
they were forced to sign a statement whitewashing the 
revolutionists, and accusing the refugees in the United 
States. This document was forwarded to the State 
Department in Washington ; but the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bryan, had been informed of the circumstances, and 
refused to publish it then. Later it was given to the 
press. The revolutionary government set up a press- 
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bureau in the United States. They subsidized writers 
and filled the mails with calumnies against the Church, 
and they are still doing it. Correspondents, sent to 
Mexico to get the truth, were taken under the wing of the 
revolutionary government and shown only what the 
Carranza officials wanted them to see. Perhaps never in 
the history of the world, in such a short time, has the 
Church suffered from such venomous attacks. Anti- 
Catholic organizations in the United States were called 
upon to help. Unfortunately, politics there divided the 
Catholic people; but to-day they are bécoming unified, 
in their opposition to persecution. ‘The present battle- 
ground for the religious liberty of Mexico is really being 
fought on American territory. 

Mexico herself lies prostrate. Carranza holds most of 
the large cities, but the little towns and villages have their 
own governments. Villa, the former bandit, is now at 
the head of an army said to comprise 20,000 men, well 
equipped with guns and ammunition captured from 
Carranza. He holds a great part of the country districts 
of the north, and raids the cities constantly to secure more 
supplies. An independent revolutionist holds nearly all 
of the State of Vera Cruz except the capital and the rail- 
road line. Other independent revolutionists operate 
around the districts of Tampico and Tuxpan, from which 
the British Navy largely draws its supply of oil. The 
Governor of Lower California, Cantu, is practically the 
Dictator of his State, where there is comparative peace 
and a certain degree of prosperity. General Robles, 
former Federalist, has a serious revolution in progress, 
centreing in the State of Oaxaca. In the State of Chiapas 
and throughout the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec, the forces of 
Felix Diaz, nephew of the old Dictator, are occupying 
large sections of territory. Carranza can scarcely hold 
his own. The country is devastated. It has become 
almost impossible to raise money through taxes. The 
people are in a state of semi-starvation, and epidemics 
constantly break out in the cities. The American 
expedition, sent to capture Villa, who made a raid on 
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American territory after his supposed fall and at the 
beginning of his rehabilitation, was withdrawn to the 
American border. Villa promptly occupied the territory 
thus vacated, and without a fight. There is no govern- 
ment anywhere except the military dictatorships of the 
different chiefs. Carranza is chief in name only ; for his 
Government is held together nominally, for effect on the 
outside world. His chiefs are watching one another ; 
which fact is Carranza’s leave to live. President Wilson 
has at last permitted his Ambassador to go to Mexico City. 
It seems to be his last effort to encourage Carranza to 
bring order out of chaos; for all hope of coming to a 
working agreement with him failed with the failure of the 
Mexican Commission. The members of the Commission 
agreed amongst themselves; but Carranza refused to ratify. 
It is common talk that the American Administration is 
disgusted with the whole Carranzista farce of government. 


V 


What of the future? No one can tell. A combina- 
tion may be arrived at amongst the different revolutionists 
opposed to Carranza, and in that way he may fall. If he 
does, even a more difficult problem will result, the problem 
of satisfying every leader in ascheme of unity. At present 
there is a strong effort being made to unite in the support 
of Dr. Vasquez Gomez, who is in exile in San Antonio, 
Texas. Vasquez Gomez is a man of ability, and was a 
member of the Madero Cabinet at one time. Such a 
combination, however, would be dominated to a certain 
extent by the Liberals, who will still hold to the persecu- 
ting “ Laws of Reform,” without, however, intending to 
enforce them strictly. Diaz may prove successful. 
Though he does not represent the element that supported 
his uncle during his long Dictatorship, he would give 
Mexico about the same kind of government as that his 
uncle gave, at least until a working Democracy might 
seem possible. General Robles stands in about the same 
position as General Diaz. Villa wants the downfall of 
Carranza, and does not think any further than that at 
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present. There is always the sy of interven- 
tion by the United States. England, France, Germany, 
Spain, as well as the United States, have enormous claims 
for indemnities through the destruction of property, and 
the murder of citizens. After the European war, any of 
these nations may demand intervention by the United 
States, and, if the demand is not granted, intervene 
themselves. Had it not been for the European war, the 
Mexican problem would have been settled long ago. ‘The 
war has been Carranza’s opportunity. 

The latest proof that the Carranza faction intended the 
destruction of religion from the very beginning is shown 
by the additional anti-religious laws of their new Consti- 
tution, adopted at Queretaro. These laws justify every 
criticism and opinion about Mexico that I have written in 
this article. ‘The new legislation is at once made consti- 
tutional, though enacted by only a small handful of armed 
revolutionists and not submitted to the people. So 
much for the liberty of Mexicans. ‘The new laws provide 
for the confiscation of all religious property not already 
confiscated by the old “ Laws of Reform ”; and it makes 
any religious denomination incapable of holding property 
or endowment. The Government declares confiscated 
all such property or endowment now existing, and invites 
citizens to inform officials of even their suspicions ; for a 
presumption that property is held by private parties for a 
religious body is to be considered sufficient evidence upon 
which the authorities may act. ‘Thus any person’s private 
property may be seized on a presumption that he holds it 
for the benefit of a church. e fact that he has religious 
leanings would be presumptive proof. There can be no 
seminaries, orphan asylums, schools, colleges, or hospi- 
tals; nor can the Church provide even residences for 
her bishops and priests. When religious or presumed 
religious property is seized, it cannot even be rented to 
the religious denomination which owned it; for, again, 
it is provided that “it shall be used exclusively for the 
public service of the Federation or of the States.” ‘ No 
trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction” of this 
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provision. No religious denomination may have a school © 
in which religion is taught. No clergyman may teach in 
school. ‘The religious press is not free. ‘The State fixes 
the number of clergymen allowed in each city, and has 
‘exclusive power to exercise such intervention as the 
law allows, in matters of religious worship and outward 
ecclesiastical forms.” No clergyman may exercise his 
functions unless he is of Mexican birth. Each church 
which the Government permits to be opened must have a 
municipal official to see that the laws are obeyed therein. 
In other words, the Government acts as the head of that 
church. To dedicate a building for church uses requires 
the permission of the Secretary of the Interior. Clergy- 
men, even as individuals, may not inherit anything except 
from blood relatives. So goes on the horrible farce. 

What is behind it all? The thing that sane men 
cannot understand—a constant, subsidized, planned and 
world-wide fight against religion, especially against the 
Catholic Church. (lhe present condition of Mexico is 
understandable only when this is understood. We know 
that man fighting against man often becomes a sort of 
human brute; but quite often, too, becomes more merciful 
and humane than the onlookers. In Mexico, home of the 
most ghastly war-spectacle of all times, it is not man who 
fights against man. It is man who fights against God, 
against all that religion means toa people. In Mexico is 
the fight of Hell against Heaven. 


FRANCIS C. KELLEY. 

















THE UNKNOWN PLOT— 
A FRAGMENT 


MONG the slighter pieces of Moliére one has always 

taken my fancy, not only by its gay and brilliant 
conduct of situation and scene, in themselves just nothing 
of consequence, or by the quality of its language, so firm 
as to appear struck out with a chisel, yet natural as every- 
day talk; but especially by its foreshadowing of a deeper 
theme in title and handling than the author had in mind 
—I mean, L’Impromptu de Versailles. ‘This little sketch, 
a play that seems to be no play, has been termed “ the 
comedy of a comedy,” and with reason. It might also 
have gone by the name of 4 Rehearsal Interrupted ; 
but Lhe Impromptu is better. Moliére calls his com- 
pany together that they may practise for an entertain- 
ment commanded by the King. He has had no time 
to write the book; the actors are not well up in their 
parts; and some do not even know what characters will 
be given them. Others grumble at having unsuitable 
rdles in which they are sure to fail. And so the play must 
be made as the rehearsal goes along. But one cross inci- 
dent after another is continually throwing it off the lines. 
Moliére himself talks too much, though well, of the 
rivals he is taking off ; the women have their say, leading 
him into more disquisition and more waste of time; an 
idle “impertinent ” strolls in—we say in English an 
“impertinent idler,” but the French is good—and drives 
the actor-manager almost crazy by questions at random. 
What has become of the original plot? It is hanging 
loose in the air, while conversation holds the stage. A 
first and second messenger announce that the King is 
coming; the actors must begin at once; but in dismay 
the women cry out that they cannot possibly appear ; 
they have forgotten everything they knew ; and Moliére, 
in an agony, screams back to them, “‘ Do the best you can.” 
At that moment a third herald enters and puts them out 
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of their fright: His Majesty has been told that they are 
not quite ready, and he graciously remits the performance 
till another day. 

RVery simple, is it not? And how ingenious and 
diverting! Yes, of course, for Moliére is the author 
and in happy vein. But I need not tell my reader that 
this Rehearsal Interrupted was, in fact, the play. His 
Majesty was there all the time, looking on from the royal 
box; he had not adjourned the performance; and the 
supposed original plot would never be acted. Now, if 
instead of The Impromptu of Versailles I write “ The 
Impromptu of Life,” perhaps my drift in this Fragment 
will be sufficiently obvious. I think, indeed, that were 
Shakespeare on the boards during that bright French 
encounter of wits and smiles he would have uttered an 
aside or two like his own melancholy Jacques, hinting at 
the application to our human stage of every line spoken, 
nay, of the invention as a whole. For soit is that in the 
seven ages of man we play our parts. The book is not put 
into our hands ; we fancy what we should like to be, and 
act up to that ; we believe, or at least imagine, that it is 
mere chance when our favourite character (in which we 
should be undoubtedly great) is thwarted in its fulfilment 
by one hindrance after another—by want of friends, want 
of pence, sickness, public events, private fallings out, our 
own folly, laziness, ignorance—and then we are too old ; 
we shall never realize that character for ourselves in this 
world. We intended to become that which we never 
were, never shall be. The dreaming idealist of our youth 
is at length a commonplace way-worn pilgrim, dragging 
behind him a caravan of cares and sorrows for which he 
did not bargain. He has acted a part thrust upon him 
bit by bit, while he thought another would have suited 
him infinitely better ; and he supposed even that he was 
not shaping the very details and binding them into a 
chain, which must make this grander thing impossible 
to him for ever. Dante remarks (Paradtso, viii) on this 
possible divergence of choice and calling from another 
point of view; and Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar 
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F*Very simple, is it not? And how ingenious and 
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and in happy vein. But I need not tell my reader that 
this Rehearsal Interrupted was, in fact, the play. His 
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box; he had not adjourned the performance; and the 
supposed original plot would never be acted. Now, if 
instead of The Impromptu of Versailles I write “ ‘The 
Impromptu of Life,” perhaps my drift in this Fragment 
will be sufficiently obvious. I think, indeed, that were 
Shakespeare on the boards during that bright French 
encounter of wits and smiles he would have uttered an 
aside or two like his own melancholy Jacques, hinting at 
the application to our human stage of every line spoken, 
nay, of the invention as a whole. For soit is that in the 
seven ages of man we play our parts. The book is not put 
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should be undoubtedly great) is thwarted in its fulfilment 
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own folly, laziness, ignorance—and then we are too old ; 
we shall never realize that character for ourselves in this 
world. We intended to become that which we never 
were, never shall be. The dreaming idealist of our youth 
is at length a commonplace way-worn pilgrim, dragging 
behind him a caravan of cares and sorrows for which he 
did not bargain. He has acted a part thrust upon him 
bit by bit, while he thought another would have suited 
him infinitely better ; and he supposed even that he was 
not shaping the very details and binding them into a 
chain, which must make this grander thing impossible 
to him for ever. Dante remarks (Paradiso, viii) on this 
possible divergence of choice and calling from another 
point of view; and Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar 
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Errors, drives the argument home: ‘“ The wisdom of 
God,” he says, “* hath divided the genius of men accord- 
ing to the different affairs of the world . . . which they 
who consider not, rudely rushing upon professions and 
ways of life unequal to their natures, dishonour not only 
themselves and their functions, but pervert the harmony 
of the whole world.” 

To be used to a situation may, and commonly does, 
blunt our sense of its strangeness, but cannot change its 
true quality. Were we not familiar at every turn with 
what is surely in itself a most remarkable fact, namely, 
that life is an improvisation, should we be able to endure 
the thought? “I so run,” says the Apostle, “ not as 
at an uncertainty.” But all we run at is uncertain to us. 
Time brings no assurance whatsoever. If there is a plot 
in the life of each we do not know it. Our days, viewed 
from the outside, as they come and go, seem to be mere 
contingency. The French proverb means this when it 
observes, “* Les jours se suivent et ne se ressemblent pas.” 
For even in lives where little or nothing seems to happen 
there will be thought ; and the associations of thought on 
which our judgments depend are beyond reckoning. 
Events, like earthquake or war, visibly shake the play we 
have been acting out of its order and fling it into the 
heart of the unknown. But apart from such catastrophes, 
there is the endless change of persons, of opinions, of 
likings and dislikings, of bodily and mental states in 
general, which we have scarcely any means of controlling 
before it is upon us; and always it is liable to a complete 
revolution brought in by Chance or Fate. By which, then, 
since not by ourselves ? That is the question. But here 
we are driven to repeat after Aristotle (whom I find myself 
quoting lately more than for years was my custom), and 
to repeat with sadness, that “ there is no science of the 
individual.” To science the individual is an unknown 
quantity. And as little is the Ego known to art. For if 
science deals in laws, art deals in types; and both are 
precluded by their necessary conventions from taking you 
or me as their subject. I have seen it written that “ the 
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supreme art is the art to live.’ But there is no such art. 


And for an overpowering reason which I will name, under 
due reserve, the infinitude of the Ego. 

Carlyle was fond of reminding his generation, judged 
by the seer to be rather frivolous and to move on the 
surface of things, that we live “ in the conflux of eternities 
and immensities.” In words not so terror-striking, the 
point where we stand is connected with every point in 
space ; the moment in which we breathe comes out of a 
past eternity, and, while I note its presence, is fleeting, is 
gone, before an eternal future advancing to meet that 
past. I use the figure of a procession; but if in mood 
more profound we declare that eternity is here and now, 
that it must be the Nunc Stans of metaphysicians, it will 
not alter my argument. As the Mystery character Time 
is shown upon our boards, he is ever in motion, and we 
along with him. Our ship of Life has constant connected 
parts, or it could not be at all; those parts are at rest 
relatively to one another. But the ship 1s moving over a 
moving sea; and the earth is a wandering planet ; and 
the sun is no more fixed than any other star; and the 
whole universe seen or photographed by astronomers is, 
they would affirm, in never-ending flight; and the 
imagined ether, though adamant impenetrable, can be 
strained in countless directions. To these changes in 
time and space the Ego most certainly responds ; and to 
others far more subtle in a realm which time and space 
figure darkly enough, being themselves but the tarnished 
and cloudy mirror of the soul. This may help me to- 
wards the next point to which I was coming: that the 
Ego is a meeting-place of innumerable forces, ideas, 
volitions, actions. It has no dimensions; but looking 
into it we scan abysmal depths. ‘“ All grows and dies,” 
says Carlyle again, “‘ each by its own wondrous laws, in 
wondrous fashion of its own; spiritual things most 
wondrously of all. Inscrutable, to the wisest, are these 
latter ; not to be prophesied of, or understood.” I have 
been told that the problem of three bodies in motion 
acting on one another is not yet reduced to a general 
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expression by mathematicians ; and I can well believe it. 
Who, then, would attempt to resolve what is humorously 
known as the “ Triangle” of one lady and two lovers ? 
It has furnished epics, tragedies, comedies, and romances 
since Trojan Paris ran away with Helen of Sparta; but 
next season will bring more ; and, however inept most of 
them, the circumstances will be varied in some particular, 
not without significance, in every one. 

I watch the white water as it comes tumbling, foaming, 
shining, over the weir at Day’s Lock, on the Thames, 
where I used so often to pause and reflect in old times. 
What endless change, baffling the science of the modern, 
the fancy of the poet who heard melodious birds singing 
madrigals to these shallow lapses of the stream, the calcu- 
lation of the geologist counting ages since the river first 
made aturn at Sinodun? But the soul has had its foaming 
waterfalls ever since it was capable of impressions ; and 
how far back did that begin? Our experience is acrowded 
palimpsest, “scribbled, crossed, and crammed” with 
adventures half-done, abandoned at stages the most 
diverse, forgotten, yet surely legible still to some decipher- 
ing angel. Daniel the prophet warns us, “‘ ‘The books were 
opened.” Those are the volumes in which a man makes 
of his own soul day-book and ledger, with none of the 
items, debit or credit, slurred over ; an automatic register 
—for every touch of the spirit will have had its effect. 
However, what cannot fail to strike a reflective mind in 
old age is the immense number of possible stories begun, 
but left half-told ; mere shreds and ribands hanging out 
of dramas that might have come to something, which 
floated up to the ship’s side and drifted past, in the years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

These débris of possibilities, on which the Impressionist 
leaps with delight, cannot be held of no moment because 
nothing apparently came of them. We owe to their 
unfinished reality one of the master-thoughts which, in 
our Catholic schools, have won adherents and inflamed 
controversy, the Scientia Media of Jesuit theologians. 
On this theory, associated with Molina and Suarez, the 
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Divine foreknowledge extends to every possible state in 
which every created and creatable being could be found 
in any “ difference of time ”’ ; and thereby the mystery of 
election to grace would attain (if not a perfect, yet) a 
comparatively reasonable solution. I am not minded to 
lose myself in this Cretan labyrinth without an Ariadne- 
clue; but, as things seem to befall us, we cannot deny 
that our thought and our action at any given moment 
might, so far as we can perceive, have been other than 
they were. A million of million accidents might, without 
logical absurdity, often with no violent improbability, 
have changed our course. The soul is the meeting-place 
of contingencies to which we can assign no limit. And if 
this be true of a single individual, it must be granted for 
all. The infinite series, then, which would simply result 
from our being in contact, though we ourselves were stable 
and fixed in character, with all that there is, must now be 
multiplied by the infinite series of each in connexion with 
all. ‘The mind faints before these appalling hierarchies of 
Pythagorean numbers, reaching from creation to con- 
summation of the worlds which God has made. Yet I am 
powerless to deny that so it must be. Granting that the 
possible orders of being and their activities do, by can- 
celling opposite contingent facts, reduce what would 
otherwise be a chaos to bounds and harmony, still the 
“numbers numberless ” of chances exceed our faculty to 
such a degree that dwelling on them seriously would 
perhaps disorder the mind; “ that way madness lies.” 
But even in taking a hasty glance at the “‘ infinitesimals of 
the universe,”’ we cannot fail to see how unlike are things 
behind the veil to our comfortable ordered existence on 
this side of it. 

Ordered, yet, strictly speaking, liable to immediate and 
irremediable ruin. No calculus of probabilities, however 
finely drawn, but must leave a corner for the improbable 
which defies calculation. And, in particular, who would 
say that it is given to us by ordinary knowledge to forecast 
with certainty so much as the outline of any single life ? 
To enunciate this truism may seem ridiculous; for can 
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we possibly deny it? Yet the thing itself is wonderful. 
That multitudes of rational beings should, during untold 
ages, have to begin life without learning its direction or 
its end, but by sheer painful experience have to make out 
path and goal, is a mystery indeed. The tribal instinct, 
we will say, needs no explanation ; for the race necessarily 
aims at its own continuance. But man the individual has 
talents and faculties which look to other ideals than the 
tribal. Yet they are, it would appear, sown haphazard in 
a world of chance, where the odds against their success 
may be safely taken. The tribal forces prevail because 
they must. These hidden, spiritual powers appeal to the 
tribe only so far as they serve its purpose. And, on that 
subject, a great deal might be said which would throw a 
light on popular science, art, literature, and even religion, 
were not my intention leading me a different way. 

The conclusion suggested is this, that not by social 
aims and needs can we clear up the problem of the 
rational Ego. The preservation of the Tribe is no secret 
at all; therefore we shall not discover in it a clue to the 
“Unknown Plot,” which individually we are helping 
forward while we act and suffer. In very superficial, 
because political, terms, we might ask whether the indi- 
vidual exists for the sake of the State, or the State for 
the sake of the individual. When, however, we identify 
the State and the Tribe, as in the last analysis reason 
demands that we should, and have put both aside, we 
open a gate into worlds unrealized, where each individual 
is, in some high significance, his own aim and ideal. The 
word of freedom here is *‘ Character.”” Those powers of 
genius that in the eyes of the Materialist are only by- 
products, and of the politician, waste, reveal now the 
sphere for which they were created. 

Amid the flux and reflux of contingencies, Character 
abides. It is the Man himself, existing at the centre of 
his being, and thence reacting on the forces of every kind, 
physical and metaphysical, that are brought to bear 
within his compass. It is an energy, and more than 
energy, latent at first, never perhaps rising into perfect 
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self-knowledge, because “ this muddy vesture of decay 
doth grossly close it in”; but controlling the mind and 
the senses by deep intimations, of which the truth is 
shown by the success that follows on obeying them. It 
knows what has to be done and how to doit. From the 
crowd it will choose fast friends, sure helpers; it per- 
ceives at a flash and judges in the twinkling of aneye. It 
is not infallible; but its misgivings rarely prove to be 
unfounded. It has first sight for love, hate, danger, 
opportunity ; and second sight of the future which it 
intends to realize. It need not be selfish in its motives ; 
it can be thrown off its balance only by some serious 
malady or shock of intense agitation. It refuses—on 
—— I would say, but the word is too slight—rather 

y an invincible repugnance, as though tempted to 
suicide it declines to be made a mere tool of any man 
or company of men. And it demands the consideration 
which is due to the image of the Supreme within it. 
Nothing is more evident in real Character, such as I am 
here describing, than its ordered and habitual self- 
control. Therefore it has a certain loftiness akin to the 
Stoic tranquillity ; and amid the storms of life it is calm. 
It begins to make its mark at an early age ; it will survive 
the loss of health, decay of memory and vigour of the 
senses. Character, thus understood, is that one thing 
which we were seeking to bind and master chance, 
however multiplied. And such Character makes the play. 

For while the ostensible drama is unfolding, with 
chatter and impertinence on every side, and each wants 
to rehearse a favourite part, the hidden intention is the 
trial of the actors. Theatre, stage, story, decorations, 
audience, the ostensible drama, the interruptions and 
asides, are all means, none of them the end, but an “ un- 
substantial pageant,” doomed to fade when it has served 
its hour. But, note well, that the actors being the play, 
it is of a most peculiar kind, is indeed unique. It has 
unities of its own, not in time, space, or incident ; far 
deeper than all that—unities of which the beauty and 
truth are fully visible only from the height where the 
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actors live and move, not from stalls or floor. Its mere 


“‘ business ” can be improvised, in any matter at hand, 


high or low; in cottage, palace, prison, with endless 
variety of circumstance ; but the acting is the test, and 
wins or loses the meed of applause as thé curtain falls ; 
Vos valete et plaudite. 

And is that all? By no means. The Jmpromptu of 
Versailles affords me another and still more elevated 
platform from which to survey the drama, worthy now 
to change its name and be called The Actor and Prompter, 
or He Plays Two Parts. Any sharp reader (and who is not 
sharp in our advanced era ?) will have admired the art 
which doubles Moliére’s office in this symbolic perform- 
ance. He is an actor with his company in the ostensible 
business to execute which they are practising. But he 
knows all along what they have really come to do; and 
the interruptions, the “ idle impertinent,” the messengers, 
the royal message, are of his contriving. He has learnt 
the King’s mind ; he is an interpreter of the same, while 
never showing more acquaintance with it than the 
other persons cast for the piece have dreamt of. He is 
cunning, if not deceitful; and without dissimulation his 
end would not be reached. The analogy is already clear. 
While to our empirical selves hazard seems the only word 
to describe experience; while our own scientia media 
points at every parting of the ways to innumerable other 
lines of thought or action we might have followed ; there 
comes to the aged who have moved through so many 
scenes, and to the biographers of world-famous men, a 
sense, nay, we must allow it to be aconviction, that in the 
lives of individuals a plan may be detected, from first to 
last. They hear gladly the word of Plotinus the Alexan- 
drian, who does not hesitate to declare that “‘ in life there 
is no such thing as chance, but simply one order and 
harmony ” (Enneads, iv, 4, 35). 

In Plotinus, whom the French would smilingly call 
un idéaliste enragé, it is good from time to time that 
a man read to collect himself out of the fragmentary 
world in which our lot is cast. But this quotation serves 
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like a text in front of Schopenhauer’s thoughtful essay on 
“The Apparent Plan in the Fate of the Individual.” 
You may disagree violently with the sage of Frankfort ; 
as in many things I do, being a Catholic believer ;] but he 
is never dull, and rarely quite the unmixed German who 
cannot tell you what he means in less than a quarto 
volume. ‘Taking over from Kant the distinction, since 
elaborated by psychical research, between the empirical 
and the subconscious self, this keen philosopher would 
give up to hazard the sensible, or surface dimensions of 
experience, at least as it shows to our ordinary work-a-day 
vision. ‘That is the “ Impromptu” which disconcerts 
Moliére’s company. Nevertheless, men have always held 
that Chance was bound to the Wheel of Fate, which, 
under the ambiguous name of Fortune, includes both 
elements. ‘The Greeks had their Anangke and Eimarmene; 
the millions of Moslemin say devoutly, “ It is written ” ; 
the disciples of Calvin, who scorn free-will as a heresy, 
work out their predestined doom of joy or woe in accord- 
ance with “fixed fate” and “ foreknowledge absolute.” 
Among ourselves—but Schopenhauer, I think, did not 
know much about the Catholic schools—while Pelagius 
stands condemned, the most eminent Saints and Doctors, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and their multitude 
of followers, would be held to a system of absolute 
*“‘ Divine decrees,” by the letter if not the spirit of their 
teaching. But leaving the religious problem unmolested, 
we find in these considerations that the idea of a plan, 
“ plot,” known or unknown, has been at all times 
familiar to the human conscience ; ; that it is, in fact, the 
prevalent “ philosophy of history ” which, in spite of all 
the talk of “‘ Chance,” wins most suffrages among the 
learned and the crowd. I was much struck when Dr. 
Newman in his reply to W. E. Gladstone, quoted, as at 
once obvious and devout, “the grand lines” of 


H#ischylus : 


Odvmore trav Awds appoviav 
Ovarav mapebiacs BovAai. 


The wills and ways of men never did, never should, turn 
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out of its course the “‘ settled rule” of Zeus. When we 
reflect on the positions ascribed in the tragedy to Pro- 
metheus, the friend of man, and to the Deity who has 
had him chained to the Caucasian rock, such an applica- 
tion becomes the more remarkable, as bringing out the 
sense of a Supreme Disposer of events to whom all men 
bear witness. Once more we hear, as in Plotinus, ‘‘ In 
life there is no such thing as Chance, but simply one order 
and harmony.” 

In an earlier page we granted that none of us, relying 
on his everyday faculties, would pretend to sketch his own 
future, even in outline. Yet some small gift of calcula- 
tion will not be denied, such as Warwick, in the Second 


Part of Henry IV, allows : 


There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 

The which observed, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasuréd ; 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 


Neither science nor common sense would quarrel with a 
lucid connection thus adequately set up between cause 
and effect. This philosophy of Warwick’s is not less 
rational than the inference from seed-time itself to harvest. 
But in Schopenhauer’s essay, and in the strong belief of 
not a few, there exists quite a different, as well as a really 
transcendent faculty, by virtue of which the future (and 
its equivalent the distant) may be seen in direct vision. 
Many are the names bestowed on this inexplicable power 
—clairvoyance, second sight, ‘divination, soothsaying, 
prophecy ; and it is everywhere accepted as more than 
probable, as attaching itself to certain persons, places, and 
even processes which anyone may attempt, at his peril. 
Inference holds of reason ; but second sight and the rest 
are forms of intuition. The empirical Self calculates ; 
the subliminal Self perceives. 

At this turn in the road we catch sight of Schopenhauer, 
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marching along by himself towards the Hill Difficulty, 
where since his time explorers have discovered, as they 
assert, the phenomena called telepathic, and whence they 
gaze upon a land hidden from materialistic science. 
Schopenhauer held that view of ‘Time on which Kant has 
set his mark, although it is common to many mystics, and 
is implied in the Dantean phrase, ‘One moment seems 
a longer lethargy than five-and-twenty ages had ap- 
peared ”—the view that Time is a form of our minds, 
not a substance or reality outside them; that it is a 
necessary illusion, not a delusion, in our present stage of 
being. It was, therefore, easy in Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phy to expand life on the empirical plane, as we all do 
and must, into days and years ; or to contract and focus 
it in one luminous point, somewhat after the fashion of 
a Greek tragedy, which in the happenings of a single 
twenty-four hours recapitulates and sums up the story 
of many years, making past and future present. To this 
power of ideal construction we must add, in the sage’s 
opinion, that which he judges to be the fact, namely, that 
no “ universals ”’ are real, because reality ever is singular 
and individual. Lastly, we know, and he repeats in this 
speculative essay, that his Absolute, the Primary Will, was 
by him supposed to exist whole and entire in every such 
living singular. ‘The efficient cause, therefore, of the 
seeming “ plot ” which makes life resemble a drama, is 
also the agent which, of its own knowledge, communicates 
to the empirical Self warnings, visions, intimations, pre- 
sentiments, signs and omens and portents, of what in the 
Time series we call Future or Past. That very Absolute 
is the Moliére who has contrived the play ; and when it 
chooses, it can reveal the coming scenes. Accidents and 
errors it weaves into its all-encompassing web. For to 
speak with Seneca, Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trabunt. 

I hope that my exposition is fairly intelligible. Schopen- 
hauer obeys his own logic, in which, granting the pre- 
mises, I do not find any serious flaw, despite the inward 
contradiction I shall notice later. ‘That, technically 
speaking, this doctrine spells Monism will hardly be dis- 
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puted ; yet, by insisting on the individual as the only real, 
it takes a seductive appearance of almost tangible fact. 
This, too, gives many of his observations a value quite 
without reference to the theory by which he would justify 
them. He maintains that the Ego emerges from conditions 
seemingly fortuitous by metaphysical necessity, with a 
character so framed that all the events of this particular 
human course are already folded up in it, and their un- 
folding is due to the inevitable nature of their antece- 
dents. But when and how was that inevitable established ? 
In a former existence, from which one vast Religion, the 
Buddhist, appears to derive its chief dogma, the famous 
Karma? Or was it, as the Vision tells us that concludes 
Plato’s Republic, by the soul’s free choice of its future lot, 
before descending into the mortal body? And is the 
true demon, guide, angel, star, of the individual man 
nothing but himself in his metaphysical form, which these 
“‘ mythologies ” (according to Schopenhauer) all recog- 
nize ? He quotes Horace (E4., ii, 2, 187), whose delinea- 
tion of the “ guide” is beautiful : 


«¢ Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
Nature deus humane, mortalis in unum— 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater.” 


But while Schopenhauer grants the “ apparent plan ”’ 
or “seeming intention,” by which life puts on the regu- 
larity of an ordered play, he never concedes that “ Provi- 
dence,” foreseeing and designing, is the cause of such 
harmony. His metaphysical necessity turns out to be a 
blind, even a furiously blind, instinct, the Will to Live, 
which rushes forth in all possible directions and strikes 
on every side. This conception of a teleology achieved 
without choice, not by intellect, is thoroughly Darwinian, 
yet was already affirmed in Schopenhauer’s masterpiece, 
The World as Will and Idea, not later than 1819. Darwin 
arrived by the toilsome collocation of monographs on 
every province of biology at the conclusion—profoundly 
irrational as we hold it to be—which the philosopher of 
Frankfort had reached forty years earlier, by deduction 
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from Kant’s doctrine of the “‘ categories of the under- 
standing.” ‘To Darwin it came as an unwelcome, but 
also undeniable, certitude that the struggle for existence 
was a battle of forces, not of ideas, except in a secondary 
and subsidiary way when the world of man had been 
evolved. 

In Schopenhauer’s view, intellect and all its works were 
a production of the brain, creating that sort of play which 
I have termed the “ ostensible drama” ; but something 
far more primeval than intellect had created by sheer 
inward impulse the true tragedy—for comedy it was not, 
and could not be—of the ill-fated race of men. This 
wholly impersonal author, prompter, manager, trainer, 
of his company of actors, went upon a wave of energy, 
driving Fate itself before him. So we could talk of 
freedom, since this Absolute was not bound by force, 
law, idea. But we, the creatures of a day, moving on that 
stage, having only senses which were limited in time and 
space, with a mind serving them, we were bound. From 
time to time, in extremity of danger, when otherwise 
death was upon us, the hidden Power would signal a 
warning ; or yet again, our destruction was part of his 
will, and oracles would lead us astray, or the means we 
took at his hinting to ward off misfortune would turn 
and play us false; for in the Absolute there was neither 
love nor hate, but the stony indifference of a Power bent 
on making all possible experiments to fill its aching void, 
which yet could never be satisfied. 

So much for Schopenhauer. He is fantastic, inhuman, 
yet strangely touched with pity, and most modern in that 
he combines with a belief in the essential Unreason of 
things a passion for scientific analysis and conne¢tion. 
His significance for me in this Fragment may be reckoned 
thus. For the extreme simplicity of the surface presenta- 
tion of the Ego, brought in after the decay of scholasticism, 
he gives us a depth of virtual distinctions which we may 
or must name otherwise than he did, but which corre- 
sponds more closely to facts than the old Wolfian diagram 
of “‘ faculties.” He reinstates genius and leaves room for 
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inspiration. His acceptance of the distinction between 
intuitive perception and Locke’s poor housemaid called 
Reflection, diligently sweeping up what the senses have 
left, enables us to restore the whole wide range of powers 
anterior to reasoning, and so not dependent upon it, 
which gave St. Thomas after St. Augustine that rich 
treasury of truths per se nota—seen, not merely inferred— 
upon whose virtue the beauty and strength of enthusiasm 
will ever be nourished. ‘That he was not ashamed to hunt 
round for evidence of second sight and prophecy, with all 
they involve, when the German universities were caught 
in the meshes of Hegelian formalism, gave him an advance 
of some half-century in the direction pursued by an in- 
ductive, observant psychology to which no state of the 
spirit was anathema or taboo. This affirmation of plan 
and prevision, though so difficult to reconcile with his 
blind aboriginal impulse, leads us towards a path of 
escape from the poverty-stricken worship of Humanity 
on the empirical, Positivist, or secular plane of 
being, which Myers has well denominated “ plane- 
tary’; and the grander cosmic horizons begin to dawn 
in our sight with radiance of an unexpected morning. 
We may hope to know a little now of the thought 
which created all the universe of matter; but which 
made us something utterly beyond it in faculty and 
aspiration. 

In the grim philosopher whose work I have been turning 
to our own good purpose, we can distinguish two con- 
flicting moods. He stands with Mephistopheles when he 
denies the Primal Light ; but he passes over to Aristotle 
when he maintains that reality is individual and is in us 
capable of transcending time and space by its own power ; 
is, in short, not physical but metaphysical. From elder 
German mystics he drew the belief which we find clear 
and fierce in Mephisto’s account of himself after Faust 
has called to him, “Thy name?” Let us hear the 
reply, significant, as I will show in an instant, of much 
that concerns the century past. Thus, then, the 
Tempter : 
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Part of the part am I, which at the first was all ; 
A part of darkness which gave birth to Light— 
Proud Light who now his Mother would enthral, 
Contesting space and ancient rank with Night. 


Of all heresies none is like to this in destructive power 
and potency—the creed which affirms that Man and the 
Universe are products, by Fate or Chance, of Unreason. 
And, among contradictions, where shall we strike across 
a greater one than that of “‘ science,” as we have known 
it in the seats of the mighty, winning new conquests 
every day by sheer activity of mind, yet arguing without 
pause or pity to an Absolute Nescience presiding at the 
birth of worlds and holding sway through the ages ? 
Irreligion, established on Unreason, has pulled down the 
fair creations of light, until now we behold it in the shape 
of perfect mechanical art, inspired by hatred, laying waste 
our whole civilization. The great Anarch triumphs ; it 
is surely his hour and the power of darkness. 

Most lamentable, indeed. Nevertheless, we are con- 
fident that the hour will pass. The other mood of 
Schopenhauer, which led himto the Hill Difficulty, when 
it had taken him there flung him as from a high cliff into 
the fourth dimension, not of space but of spirit. ‘To normal 
science what had the soul become ? I have said it already 
—a by-product or a waste-product ; in the later talk of 
the Lecture-hall an “‘ epi-phenomenon.” All things went 
on as if it did not exist ; for it could make no difference 
to weights or scales, however delicate. Now, then, 
certain watchers of phenomena declared that in cases 
tested by severe observation something which was not 
merely physical or ethereal did intervene to convey 
knowledge, to hinder or to accelerate or to produce 
results, by means which scorned distances, showed the 
past, anticipated events to come in their exact setting, 
but were not the ordinary channels of action and cogni- 
tion. The soul, denied or treated as a negligible effect, 
if not simply an abstract summation of strong or faint 
feelings, vindicated its claim to be a real efficient cause, 
yet not as one more added to the physical chain, but as 
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above and outside it. Religion did not need to be taught 
a truth which was the first article of its belief. Mankind, 
told haughtily to have done with anthropomorphic 
fancies, knew at all times how close was the spirit-world 
to the world of sense; and its very superstitions now 
appeared to have a foundation more solid than the 
agnostic refusal to see what there was to be seen. f* 

A higher key gave a fresh reading of the code. Powers, 
admitted as existing in every period and phase of human 
experience, had always implied that there was a sphere of 
reality (in modern jargon, an “ environment ”) to which 
they corresponded, and into which they gave entrance. 
Nor was it a question chiefly of hypnotism, trance, faith- 
healing, premonitions, and such-like ; far from it. The 
most rare and sacred of gifts enjoyed by man, not known 
to physical science at all, religious and ethical ideals, 
works of genius in its whole range, the affinities and affec- 
tions by which we are most truly ourselves, found their 
sure defence here, and this world beyond the world was 
perceived to be their home. I do not say—Heaven keep 
me from such profanity !—that Faith or Genius was in 
doubt before Psychical Research came to their assistance. 
But to each disease its remedy ; and unbelieving yet dog- 
matic science, as held by great professors, was compelled 
by its own methods to grant the active presence of powers 
which it could not measure or control. 

Enough for this once. We will not now throw the lists 
open where champions of the soul’s pre-existence, of re- 
incarnations and Platonic reminiscence, would fain tilt 
against the armed Knight of Christendom. Another day 
will perhaps be set for that strange tourney. But we have 
yet to thank Moliére for his Impromptu, and to give its 
final scene as I figure it might take place on the Greek 
stage, if not the Shakespearean. For there is something 
hitherto left unsaid. Suppose, then, the third and last 
of the King’s messengers, who brings the company of 
actors their release, had been charged to reveal the secret 
knot by which all threads of a play so seemingly incoherent 
were bound together. Let him stand aloft, as a god in 
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his chariot, clad in shimmering raiment, now sable as a 
night without stars, and again delicately glancing as with 
a thousand tints and tones of soft colours, dreamlike in 
their evanescence. Amid a great stillness he speaks ; and 
his voice is like the sound of a breaking sea thundering 
over wide wastes of sand. ‘To every soul there he brings 
a word, delivered into the heart. And thus he addresses 
them : 

“*Men and women, ye company of players, brought 
hither as to a Rehearsal—and thou, Moliére, poet, 
teacher, choragus, to all these—hear my message. The 
play for which ye were practising is ended and not ended. 
Ye too have been caught in a net of illusion, while ye were 
making ready to illude others for their entertainment and 
your profit. Did this company imagine that the drama, 
whereof certain imperfect readings were given out to be 
learnt, ‘was all written in the poet’s book, fit to be taught 
even to the fall of the curtain? But it was notso. And 
thou, poet, shall I inquire of thee, standing there with 
eyes downcast, if more than this Impromptu itself was in 
thy mind, except perchance at moments when something 
too great for apprehension flashed by and was gone? No, 
all were taken in, all made to move in the Unknown Plot, 
company and choragus alike. On these boards it could 
only be rehearsed in snatches, by subtle devices of a 
master-hand, mightier than poet or teacher. It is the 
King’s own Secret. So vast are its dimensions that to 
stage it would rend the walls and bring down the roof of 
your theatre in ruin. Its scenery is all the romance of 
landscape, and beauty of life, that have ever been. It 
must clothe itself in a glory exceeding Solomon’s, yet 
gracious and tender as the lilies of the field. Its language 
excels all prose and verse that genius has uttered; yet 
no child could whisper more lovingly-simple. Its inner- 
most meaning is the contest between Fate and Free Will 
—man tempted by sin, tried by suffering, shown his 
infinite weakness and passion for the abyss, with great 
heights to climb and the sun offered him as recompense. 
Its music is the still sad music of humanity, with chords 
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triumphant swelling out at last over a sea of sorrow. And 
could ye venture to rehearse the acts of such a drama, yet 
live until the consummation ? Not one, neither poet nor 
player. In pity, then, his high royal Majesty has permitted 
that, by trivial situation and aimless talk and jest, fancying 
ye were loitering between scenes half-practised, ye should 
make proof and trial of the faculties that each one 
possessed. The King, whom ye did not see, has watched 
your behaviour and judged your performance. He throws 
open his royal Palace to be your stageand spectacle for the 
play itself. Come, then, and give it at last in his sight.” 

This third of the heralds, clad in sables and wearing the 
device of a night without stars, we know well, though I 
write not hisname. The tired age through which we have 
passed was wont to declare that life is not worth living. 
The messenger has come; and heroic youths, to whom 
life offered love, success, renown, have given it joyfully in 
the great battle where the soul affirms its supreme right 
to sacrifice all things, save justice and honour. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 





























SCIENCE & THE WAR 


MONGST various important matters now brought 

to a sharper focus in the public eye few, if any, 
require more careful attention than that which is con- 
cerned with science, its value, its position, its teachings, 
and how it should be taught. No one who has followed 
the domestic difficulties due to our neglect of the warnings 
of scientific men can fail to see how we have had to suffer 
because of the lax conduct of those responsible for 
these things in the past. 

Within the first few weeks after the war broke out—to 
take one example—every medical man was the recipient of 
a document telling him of the expected shortage in a 
number of important drugs and suggesting the substi- 
tutes which he might employ. It was a timely warning; 
but it need never have been issued if we had not allowed 
the manufacture of drugs, and especially those of the 
so-called “synthetic” group, to drift almost entirely 
into the hands of the Badische Aniline Fabrik, and 
kindred firms in Germany. This difficulty, now partly 
Overcome, is one which never would have arisen but for 
the deaf ear turned to the warnings of the scientific 
chemists. British pharmaceutical chemists, with one or 
two exceptions, had been relying upon foreign sources not 
only for synthetic drugs but actually for the raw materials 
of many of their preparations—such, for example, as 
aconite, belladonna, henbane, all of which can be freely 
grown—which even grow wild—in these islands ; even, 
incredible as it may seem, for foxglove leaves. These 
things with many others were imported from Germany 
and Austria. Here again leeway has had to be made up ; 
but it ought never to have been necessary, and after the 
war steps should be taken to see that it never need be 
necessary again. ‘The encouragement of British herb- ° 
gardens and of scientific experiment therein on the best 
method of culture for the raw material of our organic 
medicines must certainly be matters early taken in hand. 

The classical example of the mortal injury done to 
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Science and the War 


British manufacture by the British manufacturer’s 
former contempt for the scientific man is that of the 
aniline dyes, which are so closely associated with the 
synthetic drugs as to form one subject of discussion. 
Quite early in the war dye-stuffs ran short, and there was 
no means of replenishing the stock in Britain, nor even in 
America, these products having formed the staple of a 
colossal manufacture, with an enormous financial turn- 
over, in Germany. Let us look at the history of these 
dyes. The first aniline dye was discovered quite by 
accident, in 1856, by the late Professor W. H. Perkin. 
He called it “ mauve,” from the French word for the 
mallow, the colour of whose flower it somewhat resembled. 
In 1862 there was an International Exhibition in London ; 
and those who remembered it and its predecessor of 1851 
have declared that the case of aniline dye-stuffs—for by 
that time quite a number of new pigments had been 
discovered—excited at the later the same attention as 
that given to the Koh-i-noor at the earlier. The inven- 
tion, out of which grew the enormous German business 
already alluded to, and with which has been associated the 
discovery and manufacture of the synthetic drugs, was 
entirely British in its inception and in its early stages. 
Moreover the raw materials on which it depended, namely, 
gas-tar products, were to be had in greater abundance in 
England than anywhere else. Yet, at the time when the 
war broke out, this industry had been allowed almost 
entirely to drift into German hands. How was this? 
Let an expert reply. It was due, he tells us, to the neglect 
of “ the repeated warnings which have been issued since 
that time ”’ (viz., 1880, by which date the Germans had 
succeeded in capturing the trade in question) “in no 
uncertain voice by Meldola, Green, the Perkins (father 
and son) and many other English chemists.” Further, he 
continues, two causes have invariably been indicated for 
the transfer of this industry to Germany—* first the 
neglect of organic chemistry in the universities and col- 
leges of this country ” (a neglect which has long ceased) 
“and then the disregard by manufacturers of scientific 
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methods and assistance and total indifference to the 
practice of research in connection with their processes and 
products.” I remember talking some twenty-five years 
ago to a highly educated young student of Birmingham 
who was of German parentage though English birth. He 
had just taken the degree of Doctor of Science in London 
University, and was on the eve of abandoning the adopted 
country of his parents for a position in the research 
laboratories of the Badische company, where he would be 
one among a number of chemists, running into hundreds, 
all engaged in research on gas-tar products. At that 
moment the great Birmingham gas-company was employ- 
ing the services of one trained chemist. 

Such was and is the neglect of science by business men. 
Could it have been otherwise, considering their bringing 
up? Let meagain bereminiscent. I suppose the public 
school in England (not a Catholic school, for I was then a 
Protestant) at which I pursued what were described as 
studies did not in any very marked degree differ from its 
sister schools throughout the country. How was science 
encouraged there ? One hour per week, exactly one-fifth 
of the time devoted weekly, not to Latin and Greek 
(that would have been almost sacrilegious) but to the 
writing of Greek and Latin prose and alleged Greek and 
Latin verse—that was the amount of time which was 
devoted to what was called science. I suppose I had an 
ingrained vocation for science, for it was the only subject, 
except English composition, in which I ever felt interest 
at school. If the vocation had not been there, any 
interest in the subject must necessarily have been slain 
once for all in me, as I am sure it was in scores of others, by 
the way it was taught ; for the instruction was confided to 
the ordinary form-master who doled out his questions from 
a text-book perfunctorily used and probably heartily 
despised by a man brought up on strict classical or 
mathematical lines. Our manufacturer is brought up in a 
school of this kind, and it would be a miracle if he emerged 
from it with any respect for science. Things have changed 
now, and for the better, as they have at most of the 
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Universities ; but we are dealing with the generation of 
manufacturers of my age who were largely responsible for 
the neglects now in question. Well, the boy left his 
school and went to Oxford or Cambridge, neither of 
which then greatly encouraged science. Its followers 
were, I believe, known as “Stinks Men.” At any rate it is 
only comparatively recently that we have seen the splendid 
developments of to-day in those ancient institutions. One 
relic of the ancient days gives us an illuminating idea of 
how things used to be, just as a fossil shows us the envi- 
ronment of its day. ‘Trinity College, Dublin, has fine 
provision for scientific teaching, and a highly competent 
staff to teach. But in its constitution it shows the 
attitude towards science which till lately informed the 
older Universities. ‘Trinity College has in its Fellowship 
system one of the most important series of pecuniary 
rewards perhaps in Europe, of an educational character. 
A man has a once to pass an examination, admittedly 
one of great severity and competitive in character, and 
thenceforward to go on living respectably and doing such 
duties as are committed to him, to be ensured for life with 
an excellent and increasing income. How great the 
rewards are will be gathered from the fact that a dis- 
tinguished occupant of one of these positions some years 
ago endeavoured—with complete success—to enforce on 
me the importance of the Fellowship examination by 
telling me that he had already received over {£50,000 in 
emoluments as a result of his success. He has received a 
good deal more since, and I hope will continue to be the 
recipient of this shower of gold for many years to come. 
No doubt much might be urged for this system, which was 
for a long time popular in China for the selection of 
Mandarins, and I am not criticizing it here. What I want 
to emphasize is that the examination for these valuable 
positions is either classical or mathematical and there it 
ends. The greatest biologist in the world would have as 
much chance of a Fellowship as the ragged urchin in the 
street unless he could “settle Hoti’s business ”’ or elucidate 
II or do other things of that kind. It is a luminous 
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example of what was—must we say is ?—thought of 
science in certain academic circles. Of course it may be 
urged, I have actually heard it urged, that nothing is 
science save that which is treatable by mathematical 
methods. It was a kind of inverted M. Jourdain who used 
this argument, a gentleman who imagined himself to have 
been teaching science during a long life without ever 
having effected what he supposed to be his object. Then, 
again, our manufacturer, whose object in life is to make 
money, is naturally, perhaps even necessarily, affected by 
the kind of salaries which highly trained and highly 
eminent men of science receive by way of reward for 
their work. Few, if any, receive anything like the emolu- 
ments attaching to the position of County Court Judge, 
and I know of only one case in which a Professor’s income, 
to the delight and envy of all the teaching profession, 
actually, for a few years, soared somewhat near the 
empyrean of a Puisne Judge’s reward. 

Perhaps this is not to be wondered at ; for Parliament 
always contains many lawyers and at the moment I| think 
not a single scientific expert, at least among the Commons. 
This is not really a sordid argument, though it may appear 
so. The labourer, after all, is worthy of his hire; but in the 
scientific world it very very seldom happens that the hire is 
worthy of the labourer. Even to this day there is plenty 
of truth in the description of the attitude of Mr. Meagles 
towards Mr. Doyce as detailed by the author of Little 
Dorrit. Perhaps that is partly because it is generally the 
man of businesss, and not the unhappy man of science, 
who gains the money produced by scientific discoveries. 
These are often, if not usually, made by accident, and by a 
man on the track of something else on the elucidation of 
which he is probably so intent that he cannot spare time 
for side-issues, very likely never even thinks of them. Sir 
James Dewar discovered the principle of the “‘ Thermos 
flask’ whilst he was working at the exceedingly difficult 
subject of the liquefaction of air. I hope Sir James had 
the prescience to patent his discovery, and reap the 
reward which was due to him; but, if he did, he is one 
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amongst a thousand who never took this trouble and of 
whom Sic vos non vobis might well be said. When Sabatier 
had shown the importance of combinations of hydrogen 
effected by what is known as a catalyst, numerous patents 
were taken out—by other people, of course—on which were 
founded very flourishing businesses. Sabatier profited by 
none of these—so I understand. He received a Nobel 
prize for his discoveries ; but another hath his heritage. 
Though science has not received any great encourage- 
ment, yet in spite of that—the cynic might say because of 
that—it has made amazing progress during the past half 
century. Mr. Chesterton somewhere notes that “ a time 
may easily come when we shall see the great outburst of 
science in the Nineteenth Century as something quite as 
splendid, brief, unique and ultimately abandoned as the 
outburst of art at the Renaissance.” ‘That, of course, may 
be so, but as to the outburst there can be no question, nor 
of its persistence to the present day. ‘That also is surely a 
curious phenomenon ; for, as regards most other things, 
we seem to be in the trough of the wave, and not merely in 
these islands but all over the civilized world. In Art, in 
Music, in Literature, in the Drama, it would be difficult 
to argue in favour of a pre-eminence, or even of an equality 
of the present age, comparing it with its predecessors. 
Take the politicians of the world; it is perhaps difficult, 
even foolish, for us who are living with them to prophesy 
with any approximation of accuracy what the historian of a 
future day may say about them. He may sum them up as 
respectable, honest, mediocrities trying to do their best 
under exceptionally difficult circumstances ; he may put 
them lower ; he may put them higher ; he may differen- 
tiate between those of different nations ; but there is little 
doubt that, with the exception of the American President, 
he will not be able to point to anyone of the calibre of Pitt 
or of Bismarck or of the less severely tried Disraeli or 
Gladstone. But just the reverse is the case in science, 
which has men of the very first rank living, working and 
discovering to-day. ‘There are indeed signs that even our 
Government is cognizant of this. The creation of a 
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Department of Industrial Scientific Research, the pro- 
vision of a substantial income for the same, the increase of 
research-grants to learned societies, these and other things 
show that some attempt will be made to recognize the value 
of science tothe State. Further, the lesson seems to have 
gone home to some few at least that there is no difference 
between what have been absurdly called Pure and Applied 
Science since so very many “‘ Applied ” discoveries—such 
as the “‘ Thermos ”—arose in the course of what certainly 
would.have been described as “ Pure ” researches. 

It is to the public advantage that every educated person 
should know something about science ; nor is this by any 
means as big or difficult an achievement as some may 
imagine. It is not necessary to teach any very large 
number of persons very much about any particular science 
or group of sciences. What is really important is that 
people should imbibe some knowledge of scientific methods 
—of the meaning of science. ‘This can be done from the 
study of quite a few fundamental propositions of any one 
science under a good teacher—a first essential. Any 
person thus educated will, for the remainder of his life, be 
able at least to understand what is meant by science and 
the scientific method of approaching a problem. He will 
not, like an educational troglodyte at a recent Conference, 
refuse to describe anything as science which is not capable 
of mathematical treatment, nor allude compendiously to 
physiological study as “ the cutting up of frogs.” Ina 
word, he will be an educated man, which can no more be 
said of one ignorant of science than it can be of one whose 
mind has never experienced the softening influence of 
letters. 

So far, everybody whose opinion counts seems to be 
agreed ; but in any plea for an extended and ~ ae 
teaching of science, certain points ought not to be left 
out of count. In the first place, science is not the key 
to all locks ; there are many important things—some of 
the most important things in life—with which it has 
nothing whatever to do. It will be well to recall Mr. 
Balfour’s words at the opening of the National Physical 
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Laboratory: “ Science depends on measurement, and 
things not measurable are therefore excluded, or tend to 
be excluded, from its attention. But Life and Beauty and 
Happiness are not measurable. If there could be a unit of 
happiness, politics might begin to be scientific.” It 
follows that there are a number of subjects on which the 
scientific man is just as fit, or as unfit, to express an opinion 
as any other man. The intense preoccupation, which 
serious scientific studies demand, may render the man who 
is engaged therein even less competent to express an 
opinion on alien subjects than one whose attention, less 
concentrated, has time to range over diverse fields of study. 
Readers of Darwin’s Life will remember his confession 
that he had lost all taste for music, art and literature, that 
he “ could not endure to read a line of poetry ” and found 
Shakespeare “‘so intolerably dull that it nauseated” him, 
and finally that his mind seemed ‘‘to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of a large 
collection of facts.” 

Despite this warning as to the limits of science, we have 
no lack of instances of scientific men posing as authorities 
on subjects on which they had no real right to be heard, 
and, what is worse, being accepted as such by the unin- 
structed crowd. Thus Professor Huxley, who, as someone 
once said, “‘ made science respectable,” was wont to utter 
pontifical pronouncements on the subject of Home Rule for 
Ireland. His knowledge of that country was quite rudiment- 
ary, and his visits to it had been as few and as brief as if he 
had been its Sovereign; but that didnot prevent him from 
delivering judgment, nor unfortunately deter many from 
following that judgment as if it had beeninspired. I am 
not now arguing as to the rights and wrongs of Huxley’s 
view on the matter in question : I have my own opinion on 
that. What I am urging is that his position, whether as a 
zoologist or, incidentally, as a great master of the English 
language, in no way entitled him to express an opinion or 
rendered him a better authority on such a question than 
any casual fellow-traveller in a railway carriage might 
easily be. 
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This is bad enough; but what is far worse is when 
scientific experts on the strength of their study of nature 
assume the right of uttering judicial pronouncements on 
moral and sociological questions, judgments some at 
least of which are subversive of both decency and liberty. 
Thus we have lately been told that it is “ wanton cruelty ” 
to keep a weak or sickly child alive; and the medical man, 
under a reformed system of medical ethics, is to have leave 
and licence to put an end to its life in a painless manner. 
To what enormities and dastardly agreements this might 
lead need hardly be suggested ; and I am quite confident 
that the members of the honourable profession of physic, 
to which I am proud to belong, have no desire whatever 
for such a reform of the lawor of their ethics. Then we are 
told in the same address (Bateson, British Association 
Addresses in Australia, 1914) that on the whole a decline 
in the birth-rate is rather a good thing, and that families 
averaging four children are quite enough to _ the world 
going comfortably. ‘The date of this address will be noted; 
and the fact that the war, which was then just beginning, 
has probably caused its author and has caused everybody 
else to see the utter futility of such assertions. However, 
if we are to rear only four children per marriage, and if we 
are to give the medical man liberty to weed out the 
weaklings, it behoves us to see that the children whom we 
produce are of the best quality. Let us, therefore, hie to 
the stud-farm, observe its methods and proceed to apply 
them to the human race. We must definitely prevent 
feeble-minded persons from propagating their species. 
Within limits, that isa proposition with which all instructed 
persons would agree, though few, we imagine, would put 
their opinions so uncharitably as the lecturer did: ‘The 
union of such social vermin we should no more permit than 
we would allow parasites to breed on our own bodies.” 
But we must go farther than this, and introduce all sorts 
of restrictions on matrimony, until finally it comes to be a 
matter to be arranged under rigid laws by a jury of elderly 
persons—all, we may feel perfectly sure, “ cranks ” of the 
first water. In what milieu are their findings to take 
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effect ? It is very important to consider that. The 
author from whom I have been quoting tells us what we 
want to know. Man, he tells us, is “‘ a rather long-lived 
animal, with great powers of enjoyment, if he does not 
deliberately forego them.” In the past, we are told, 
“superstitious and mythical ideas of sin have predomin- 
antly controlled these powers.” We have changed all that 
now; as the parent in Punch says to the crying child by 
the seashore, “ You’ve come out to enjoy yourself, and 
enjoy yourself you shall!” So we are to plunge into the 
whirlpool of eugenic delights without any fear of that 
“ bugbear of a hell” which another writer congratulates us 
on getting rid of. We can, it appears, enter upon our 
eugenic experiment without a single moral scruple to 
restrain us or a single religious restriction tc interfere with 
us. In this soil is the plant to be grown, and the first 
weed to be eradicated is that of the right of personal choice 
of a partner for life, or for such other term as the law 
under the new régime may require. Jack is to be torn 
from weeping Jill, and handed over to reluctant Joan to 
whom he is personally displeasing and for whom he has not 
the slightest desire, and handed over because the Breeding 
Committee think it is likely to prove advantageous for the 
Coming Race. All that may be possible—or may not— 
but what then? When you are carrying out Mendelian 
experiments on peas, you can enclose your flowers in 
muslin bags and prevent anything interfering with your 
observations. And in the stud-farm you can keep the 
occupants shut up. But what are you going to do with 
Jack? and with fill? And still more with Joan? They 
cannot be permanently isolated, neither are they restrained 
by any “‘ mythical ideas of sin.” ‘They have been educated 
to the idea that their highest duty is to enjoy themselves. 
Why should they not do what they like? And conse- 
quently, as any reasoning person can see, “The I[nevit- 
table ” must happen; and where is your experiment and 
where the Coming Race? It is perfectly useless for 
doctrinaires to argue, as doctrinaires will, about ethical 
restraints. Nature has zo ethical restraints; and any 
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ethical restraints which man has come from that higher 
nature of his which he does not share with the lower 
creation. What those whom the late Mr. Devas so aptly 
called “‘after-Christians”’ always forget is that the humane, 
the Christian side of life, which they as well as others 
exhibit, is due to the influence, lingering if you like, of 
Christianity. They ignore or forget the pit out of which 
they were digged. 

By another Eugenist we are told that willy-nilly every 
sound, healthy person of either sex must get married or at 
least betake him or herself to the business of propagating 
the race. That at least is the essence of his singularly 
offensive dictum that since the celibacy of the Catholic 
clergy and of members of Religious Orders deprives the 
State of a number of presumably excellent parents “if 
monastic orders and institutions are to continue, they 
should be open only to the eugenically unfit.”* If the 
religious call is not to be permitted to dispense a man 
or woman from entering the estate of matrimony, it may 
be assumed that nothing else, except an unfavourable 
report from the committee of selection, will do so. 
And, further, as the one object of all this is to bring 
super-children into the world, we must also assume that 
those who fail in this duty will find themselves in peril of 
the law. 

Surely what has been set down shows that whatever 
scientific reputation the writers in question possess, and 
it is undeniably great, it has not equipped them, one 
will not merely say with moral or religious ideas, but with 
an ordinary knowledge of human nature. It has not 
equipped them with any conception apparently of political 
possibilities; and it has left them without any of that 
saving salt, a sense of humour. Like Huxley they have 
started out to give opinions without first having made 
themselves familiar with the subject on which they were 
to deliver judgment. 

It is perhaps little to be wondered at that the intense 


*Conklyn, Heredity and Enotronment in the Development of Men. Princetown 
University Press, 1915. 
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preoccupation which the study of science entails should 
tend to induce those whose attention is constantly fixed 
on nature to imagine that from nature can be drawn not 
only lessons of physical life but lessons also of conduct. Of 
course this is quite wrong ; for nature has no moral lesson 
to teach us. We are told to go to the ant—at least the 
sluggard is—but for what? ‘To amend his sluggardliness. 
No one has ever suggested that we should go to nature 
to learn to be humble, kindly, unselfish, tolerant, and 
Christian, in our dealings with others; and for this 
excellent reason, that none of these things can be learnt 
from nature. Science is neither moral nor immoral, but 
non-moral ; and, as we have seen a thousand times in this 
present war, its kindest gifts to man can be used, and are 
used, for his cruel destruction. In this war, pre-eminently 
amongst all wars, we have the application of pure natural 
principles unameliorated by the influences of Christianity, 
or of chivalry, Christianity’s offspring. As Sir Robert 
Borden has summed it up, German kultur is an attempt 
“ to impose upon us the law of the jungle.” 

Natural Selection, some would have us believe, is the 
dominant law of living nature, and all would agree that it 
is a very important law. Let us then, if we are to follow 
nature, put it into practice. But Natural Selection means 
the Survival of the Fittest in the Struggle for Life. It 
consequently means the Extermination of the Less Fit, a 
little fact often left out of count. It means in three words 
“‘Might is Right,” and is not that exactly the proposition 
' by which we are confronted in this war? If Natural 
Selection be our only guide, let us sink hospital ships, 
destroy innocent villages and towns, exterminate our 
weaker opponents in any way that seems best to us. It 
was all summed up centuries ago by the author of the Book 
of Wisdom: “ Let us oppress the poor just man, and not 
spare the widow, nor honour the ancient grey hairs of the 
aged. But let your strength be the law of justice: for 
that which is feeble is found to be nothing worth.” That 
is Natural Selection in operation in human life when 
human beings have been stripped of all “ mythical ideas 
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of Sin:” not a pretty picture nor a condition of affairs 
under which we should like long to exist. Some of the 
other resemblances are less dreadful, but none the less 
instructive. Let us take the matter of Mimicry. There 
is a form of protective mimicry whereby the living thing is 
like unto its surroundings, and thus escapes its enemy. 
We find it in warfare in the use of khaki dress, in white 
overalls in snow-time, in other such expedients. But there 
is also a form of Aggressive Mimicry in which a deadly 
thing makes itself look like something innocent, as the wolf 
tried to look in Little Red Riding Hood. ‘“ The Germans 
were beginning their attack on Haumont. Their front- 
line skirmishers, to throw us into confusion, had donned 
caps which were a faint imitation of ourown, and also pro- 
vided themselves with Red Cross brassards.” (The Battle 
of Verdun. H. Dugard.) Not to be tedious on this point, 
which‘really does not require to be laboured, let me finish 
with one quotation from a vivid series of war-pictures. 
Boyd Cable is writing of men in the trenches: “Civilized 
Man, in his latest art of war, has gone back to be taught 
one more simple lesson by the beast of the field and the 
birds of the air ; the armed hosts are hushed and stilled by 
the passing air-machine, exactly as the finches and field- 
mice of hedgerow and ditch and field are frozen to still- 
ness by the shadow of a hovering hawk, the beat of its 
passing wing.” 

No : an existence passed under conditions of this kind 
and as the normal state of affairs is not an existence to be 
contemplated with equanimity. We are anxious that 
science and scientific teaching;should be assisted in every 
possible way. But let us be quite clear that while science 
has much to teach us and we much to learn from her, there 
are things as to which she has no message to the world. 
The Minor Prophets of science are never tired of advising 
theologians to keep their hands off science. The Major 
Prophets are too ton to occupy themselves with such 
polemics. But the theologian is abundantly in his right 
in saying to the scientific writer “‘ Hands off morals !”’ for 
with morality science has nothing to do. Let us at any 
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rate avoid that form of Kultur which consists in bending 
Natural History to the teaching of conduct, uncorrected 
by any Christian injunctions to soften its barbarities. 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
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ONSIGNOR BICKERSTAFFE-DREW was for 

eighteen months on service as Chaplain with the 
British Expeditionary Force in France, and under the 
name of John Ayscough he publishes the record of that 
time in French Windows (Edward Arnold). Albeit the 
war, after 1914, has been horribly monotonous, hampered 
by deadlocks that were indeed lockings of death, and 
discouraged by the recurrence of the names of battles 
twice fought, yet the early months were full of hope and 
promise of great changes. John Ayscough was at that 
beginning. He wrote of things as they were when the 
Expeditionary Force first landed in France. There is 
nothing of after-knowledge in the early pages of these 
admirable fresh records. 

Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, eager as Horace Wal- 
pole to take the name of old age before it is due, 
avoids the personal pronoun by calling himself “ the 
Ancient.” Walpole, remembering that he had once 
ridiculed the elderly who affected youthful ways, was 
resolved that he would not be absurd in his turn, and 
took the word “old” out of the mouths of possible 
critics. Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew calls himself ‘‘ The 
Ancient ” for reasons less personal and more fatherly. 
He was among those who gave the first lie to the enemy 
who thought we could not, or would not, fight ; he had 
that joy and elation. He had the grief of the splendid 
harvest of that September doomed to rot where it stood. 
But his mission was priestly ; and he heard confessions 
and gave counsel, and about these ministrations and 
above them stood the skies and the landscapes that are 
by him deftly and delicately noted. Nothing better has 
been written of late than these little records of nature 
and atmosphere. Descriptions they are not—the priest- 
author had other things to do. And all these grave and 
sorrowful and encouraging things he did among the 
French Catholics who came in his way, and among the 
English for whose sake he was there. 
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Nor these only. Mer. Bickerstaffe-Drew lay down in 
the mud by the side of a young Pole, wounded, gangrened 
from head to foot in the long lonely dying of five days, 
and pieced out a confession from the man’s scraps of 
German, and anointed the ruined face and body. Such 
things were the accidental services of those many months 
of sacrifice. And yet the book is a cheerful one; there 
is in it gravity, and humour, the keen eye, the deeper 
insight. Its characteristic self-consciousness in style— 
which is never vanity—is no defect ; and if it is entailed 
by so fine a mastery of words, why, then, it is welcome. 


ETTERS from Shelley to his father, his father’s 

letters to him, and from both to Mr. William 
Whitton, the family solicitor, more than a century ago, 
have been found by Mr. Charles Withall, Mr. Whitton’s 
successor in practice. And, of course, they had to be 
printed. No ghost could have been so uneasy as those 
films of paper until laid on the rack of the compositor. 
Not Matthew Arnold himself would have banned publi- 
cation, though more “chatter about Harriet”’ must 
follow. The phrase, by the way, is badly fitted to Harriet 
—the only one of the crew (“ What a crew!” said fasti- 
dious Matthew Arnold after reading of Shelley and his 
friends) about whom “chatter” is unworthy, considering 
her character, the cruelty inflicted on her, and her final 
fate. By whom these papers should be handled, and in 
what manner, therefore, was all that remained to be 
decided. Into the entirely competent hands of Mr. 
Roger Ingpen they came, and by him were included in a 
running Shelley biographical narrative of the years the 
letters cover; and a bulky volume, Shelley in England 
(Kegan Paul), is the important result. 

Not to the rtent em of a family solicitor should we 
at any time turn with great expectation of endearing 
human documents. Inevitably they are designed to deal 
with disputes in which few men maintain dignity, and 
commonly with disputes about money, in which many 
men, even otherwise good men, fall short of their general 
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selves. So it was with Shelley. His letters to his father— 
a man more honourable and consistent than his son in all 
that concerned the feelings of those about him—are of one 
monotonous strain—it’s your money I want. We have 
only to recall R.L.S.’s lovely schoolboy letter to his father, 
begging the loan of half-a-crown, more or less, and of his 
later loyalties when even loans from home failed him, to 
realize how insensitive was Shelley; and we will not 
cheapen our homage to R.L.S. by becoming silent 
accomplices of the cold sordidness of another. Poor 
Timothy Shelley! ‘To be the father of the man of genius, 
while he is still discernible only as the incredibly callous 
and unsatisfactory son, is to know a rare brand of human 
bitterness. He has from us the sympathy which Shelley 
biographers, including even Mr. Ingpen, are frightened 
to offer him. Dowden, appointed the poet’s biographer 
by the poet’s daughter-in-law, who adored him, was not 
only pledged to silence about Shelley’s meannesses, he 
even allowed himself to be the purveyor of patent 
calumnies against Harriet, to palliate the double infidelity 
of a husband who destroyed all that made her life worth 
living, and drove her—with child as she was, and a child 
herself—to drown herself in the Serpentine. 

Some such catastrophe the poet’s father no doubt 
foresaw when he heard that his son, consulting none, had 
taken this school-child from her home for a clandestine 
marriage. And, of course, it is Shelley who is aggrieved, 
because the family, whose feelings were less than dust to 
him, did not delight in the sorry event, once they heard 
of it. Confusing or avoiding the issues, he writes to his 
father : 


That two beings who like each other’s society should live together 
by the law of the land is too conformable to the opinion of the 
world to justify any resentment on your part. My mother also, 
and sisters, in whose eyes the very venerable institution cannot 
fail to be regarded as at least innocent, cannot fail to be sorry if 
deprived (excuse the vanity) of my society. These points of 
consideration I offer as general remarks rather than as applicable 
to you who doubtlessly have long percieved thier truth—you, 
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who are the best and kindest of fathers, and as such posess the 
dutiful and aff. son. x. It ought to be the ambition of a 
real parent to see his son honorably established ; you dare not 
assert the contrary of my present situation, it is such as the laws 
of my country sanction, such as the very religion which you 
profess regards as necessary to the true state of its votaries. 


In this turn-about era it is the sins of the children that 
are visited on the fathers. Style, spelling, taste, feeling, 
all combine to make this letter, which is a considerate one 
beside some others, one of the last a father could wish 
to receive. Still in his teens, that son had published with 
a light heart, unmindful of hearts he made heavy, his 
Necessity of Atheism, and was now willing, when he 
played with a girl’s life, to cover himself by an appeal to 
laws he disowned, and a creed by which his own conduct 
was not ruled. Some abnormal form of egotism is our 
only and ill-cut key to the character of a man who wrote 
largely of the love of his kind, yet was himself unkind to 
nearly every one of mankind’s representatives with whom 
he came into personal relations. 

So true it is that in denying the Divine, Shelley came 
in his daily life to deny the Human. In money—let us 
Say It quite crudely, since there has been so much glozing 
about 1t—he was the most abjectly mean of men: mean, 
to begin with, in the way he obtained it. One remem- 
bers how the renegade Carleton was challenged by his 
brother: ‘‘ Do you not feel ashamed of being a burden 
on your friends? Many a better young fellow than you 
has a spade in his hands.” With no loyalty to give to his 
father, and no leading he would accept from him, Shelley 
was willing to take, nay, urgently to demand, money from 
him. And his father was so good as to give it, and un- 
grudgingly. Yet Shelley, when he left Harriet, and had 
gone away with Mary Godwin, actually threatened to 
withdraw the pittance he allowed her because she retained 
her offspring. Simple Harriet Shelley would not part for 
money with the children that Shelley’s teaching would cor- 
rupt. Of all the refinements of cruelty in the marred page 
of the human Book of Life we know none to set by this. 
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If ever man murdered woman, Shelley was that helpless 
girl’s murderer. Leigh Hunt, the ever amiable, says that 
Shelley never got over the shock of her suicide; and we 
like him for having said it, and for having tried to think 
it, of his friend. But we find no confirmation of Hunt’s 
charity in anything Shelley himself said or did—only con- 
futations. ‘There are tears in all these things. ‘They rob of 
all reality Shelley’s rhetoric against the world’s tyrants— 
priests and kings, and they take us back to the simplicities 
of personal service set down in such a couplet as Patmore’s : 


Thou canst not be 
Faithful to God and faithless unto me. 


Perhaps the insistence of the Shelley family motto, 
“ Faith and Fidelity,” has in itself the unconscious be- 
ginnings of other illicit separations—for Faith and 
Fidelity are not two, but one. ‘There is nothing so 
fecund as fidelity, no, nor so far-reaching. Shakespeare 
did but ring the changes in his “* Unto thyself be true ”— 
he narrowed the issue that the more he might make it 
universal. ‘* Nothing easier,” chuckled Talleyrand to 
the man who said he wanted to start a new religion— 
“vou have only to be crucified on Friday and rise again 
on Sunday—the thing’s done!” Shelley, Swinburne, 
Carlyle—they would not accept sacrifice, nor even disci- 
pline, to illustrate their doctrine. Not for them the 
Word that was made flesh. 

Another characteristic item of Shelley finance ob- 
trudes from the new letters. When he over-persuaded 
Elizabeth Hitchener to give up her school at Horsham 
and to come to him and Harriet, any misgivings she had 
about the success of the arrangement were quickly 
realized. Shelley’s “‘ sister of my soul” became, by no 
change in herself, Shelley’s “‘ brown demon.” So the 
quite normal woman, whom neither extreme denoted, 
went back to her home, and Shelley, to put the best 
possible face on the episode to his friends, explained that 
of course, as she had sacrificed an income to fall in with 
his insistences, he must make her a yearly allowance— 
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which, come to think of it, his ignored father would be 
making rather than he. How good of Shelley! every- 
body acclaims. But, once more, was he really as good as 
his word ? All that the new letters show seems to be that, 
instead of compensating this unbusinesslike woman, he 
borrowed a hundred pounds from her. And this we learn 
by an appeal of hers to be repaid, which passes into his 
father’s hands. Shelley’s hatred of any woman he did 
not for the moment, “love,”’ is repulsive as a viand become 
putrid. When somebody, who had known him in what 
seemed happy relations with Harriet, spoke of this after 
he had abandoned her, Shelley said: ‘“‘ Oh, but you don’t 
know how I hated her sister!”’ ‘That was a sufficient 
reason for his infidelity, before other reasons, baser even, 
came as afterthoughts. It was the reason—we vilify the 
word—peculiar to a man who loved his-fellow-men whom 
he did not see so vastly that he had no love left for those 
about him. It is just another of the reversals that are 
perversions ; for the old formula stands. How shall a 
man love God Whom he hath not seen and not love his 
brother whom he hathseen? Let us learn, however hard 
the lesson, that the elimination of Duty means finally 
the elimination of Love. 

Out of this welter, then, let something be salved, even 
the truth which has already leaked out in what we have 
written. The world demands of the Church, and most — 
righteously, that her Pontiffs and her Priests should live 
their doctrines. It is a stark test, and who shall bear it ? 
We, at least, have no alternative. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them ”—more and more will that Divine formula, 
which brings us back to the flesh, which recalls us from 
creeds to conduct, displace all mere words. But what 
the world asks of the Church, and the Church lives by 
conceding, the Church, by all these sung laws of fraternity 
and equality, has a right to ask of the world. Republican 
poets, let us have no privileged classes! We have a right 
to demand from the new teachers who are out to supplant 
the old, from Shelley a century gone, from Mr. Wells 
to-day, the old credentials, guarantees, sanctions. We 
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have a right to contrast Swinburne’s sonorous praises 
of liberty with the callous face he turned towards 
distressed Ireland, or the shameful bloody lust of his 
allusions to Boer dams and cubs. Because these men come 
as supplanters of the Cross and proclaimers of a new 
doctrine, they impose on us the hateful task of marking 
the separation—so inartistic, if only that—between their 
literature and their lives. 

And Shelley could be this perverted son, brother, 
husband, friend, fellow-man, and yet one of the “ holy 
poets,’ nearly the most divine dispenser of words ever 
set in our midst. After reading Mr. Ingpen’s pages, we 
must turn once more to Francis Thompson’s Shelley 
essay before we can get on terms again with that startling 
paradox, the infallible poet, the fallible man. It is a 
dilemma, but who shall deny it? Thompson knew of 
what he wrote; in all natural affairs he discerned the 
spiritual symbol; and from him, if from no other, we 
may yet receive it. 


OME Aspects of Men and Things (Stockwell) lends but 

a dull label to Mr. Claude C. H. Williamson’s twenty- 
three little papers, not one of which have we found our- 
selves able to leave unread. ‘The essays are short, but 
their range is wide, and wide, too, the author’s sympathy 
and vision. Whether he talks to us about St. Augustine 
or Shakespeare, about Newman or Francis Thompson, 
about Blake or Hugh Benson, we find ourselves listen- 
ing and enlightened. We have discovered in them 
little wells of wisdom, and have rejoiced inwardly 
over and over again in a writer who is alert without 
being smart, and orthodox without being inhuman. 
Mr. Williamson, moreover, is never out of temper 
because some people are ignorant where he is in- 
structed. He is not irritated even by George Tyrrell. 
Of course he is grieved by him. He quotes well from 
Father Bampton on Modernism, and then puts out a 
definition which, we think, will stand: ‘‘ Modernism is 
an ambiguous and unstable thing. It is the love of all 
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Christianity in those who perceive that it is all a fable. 
It is the historic attachment to his Church of a Catholic 
who has discovered that he is a Pagan. He finds himself 
on every particular point out of sympathy with the acts 
and principles of the Church to which he belongs; he 
hopes to reconcile the Church and the world.” We are 
with Mr. Williamson in nearly all his judgments—per- 
haps the more that they are not put forth as formal 
decisions, but merely as impressions given in talk, the 
more agreeable because so unpretentious. Our own is 
Mr. Williamson’s delight in R.L.S.—he uses the initials 
only, knowing the subtle glory and affection that their 
general acceptance enshrines. Other men have great 
names, but he great initials even. 

Maeterlinck is put in his place—that of a master 
artist perhaps, but certainly with master faults. He is 
an “‘ Idealist-Impressionist ’” to be remembered chiefly 
as “the first modern Belgian writer to gain a public in 
England.” A vague and crude quest for Truth and 
Happiness accounts honourably, so far as it goes, for his 
popularity. But “ the day is gone for a return of Maeter- 
linck’s books”? from the limbo to which Roman Fathers 
have helped to consign them. Of ‘Thomas Hardy Mr. 
Williamson says: ‘‘ Calamity knocks at the door in most 
of his books, and passionate affection dashes itself against 
the barrier when death is pushing home the bolts. The 
universe is made to derive a certain satisfaction from the 
spectacle of the crushing of Jude and Tess.” If all critics 
were as wise as Mr. Williamson it would be worth while 
to be an author, and almost certainly possible to be a 
better one. ‘The chapter on Francis Thompson’s life is 
nearly the best we have read, and in it the writer refers 
to a study of Thompson’s poerty he has elsewhere written. 
We regret not to know it. Where does Mr. Williamson 
hide himself away, and why? And is it as a personal 
penance that he allows himself to be the most cruelly 
misprinted author in England? 
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ITH real pleasure we recommend Dr. Husik’s 
History of Medieval ‘Fewish Philosophy (Macmillan). 
His aim throughout has been “ to appeal alike to the 
scholar and the intelligent non-technical reader.” ‘Treat- 
ing only of the “ rationalistic school,” he has not included 
anything of Jewish mysticism or the Kabbala. From Isaac 
Israeli we pass slowly from Rabbi to Rabbi, until we reach 
the giant figure of Moses Maimonides, to whose philoso- 
phy Dr. Husik has devoted a lengthy and inspiring chapter. 
That a long chapter of some seventy-five pages, packed 
with facts and synopses of arguments, should be so inter- 
esting, and even enthralling, gives us the measure of Dr. 
Husik’s power as an historian of philosophic codes and 
systems. After Maimonides, all the philosophic thinking 
of Jewry turned into a commentary on that master’s 
Guide to the Perplexed; and so from Hillel Ben Samuel we 
= from one commentator to another until we reach the 
ast of the Jewish “‘ scholastics ” in the person of Joseph 
Albo. Here, then, we have passed in review the sustained, 
serious and conscientious attempt to define a Jewish 
W eltanschanung in the midst of the conflicting claims 
of religions and philosophies. ‘The Jewish sacred books 
*¢ had to be studied and made consistent with themselves,” 
particularly in the light of certain ethical and metaphysical 
questions which thrust themselves upon the thoughts of 
men. ‘The Jewish teachers could not ignore the Greek 
tradition, which flourished among their Mohammedan 
neighbours, nor could they consciously tamper with the 
teachings of their own religion. An adjustment was 
necessary. In Dr. Husik’s valuable work we are given a 
vision of the different stages and varied types of that 
adjustment between Greek philosophy and Judaism. 
“It embraced,” says the author, “the extremes of all 
but sacrificing one of the two systems of doctrine to the 
other, and it counted among its votaries those who 
honestly endeavoured to give each claim its due.” 
In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries the political 
and economic conditions of the Jews forced them to be 
*‘ more zealous for their own spiritual heritage ” than for 
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Greek philosophy or science or any adjustment. In the 
days of persecution and expulsion, of intense gloom and 
bitter sufferings, the Jews clung. to their own simple 
tradition, unmindful of all else. ‘‘ Thus it was,” says our 
author, ‘‘ that mysticism and obscurantism took the place 
of enlightenment as a measure of self-defence.” And 
thus it is, too, that Dr. Husik’s sketch of Jewish medieval 
philosophy comes to an end in the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century. The volume closes with the words: ‘‘ There 
are Jews now, and there are philosophers, but there are 
no Jewish philosophers and there is no Jewish philosophy.” 

Students and lovers of medizval thought have here 
presented to them one aspect at least of the Romance of 
Jewry, and, in addition, a valuable commentary on the 
Jewish current in medieval philosophy. Above all, those 
who are interested in the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas 
cannot afford to neglect this treatment of the great figure 
of Maimonides and his predecessors. St. ‘Thomas’s third 
argument for the existence of Godin the Summa Theologica, 
“ex possibilt et necessarto,” is taken from Maimonides ; 
and there are many other passages in the Guide to the 
Perplexed which have a familiar ring to the ears of a 
Thomist. 


‘a appearance of the Gifford Lectures in print 
usually marks a small event in the progress of 
English philosophy. We naturally think of the distin- 
guished lecturers of the past, who include Professor 
James Ward, the late Edward Caird, and Mr. Balfour. 
Now the Lectures for 1912 and 1913, delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, at the University of 
Aberdeen, have just been published under the title The 
Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (Oxford 
University Press), and, frankly, in many ways they be- 
wilder us. We read of a multitude of theories—Professor 
Pringle-Pattison moves with unusual ease among the 
ideas of his English-speaking contemporaries—and the 
names of philosophers almost trip over one another in 
the text. Biology, science, philosophy, orthodox theism, 
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the meaning of Christianity, the Agnosticism of Kant, the 
Positivism of Comte, the Absolutism of Hegel and all the 
English neo-Hegelians, the Pluralism and Pragmatism of 
William James, the creative Evolutionism of M. Bergson 
and his followers—all these and a hundred incidental 
ideas of philosophers ancient and modern, not to speak 
of the lengthy survey of recent English philosophies of 
“the Absolute,” are found within the compass of these 
twenty lectures. 

That all these considerations are relevant we agree 
heartily. We only ask if it would not be better to sacrifice 
something in order to prevent any “sketchiness”’ of 
treatment. ‘The general impression left on our mind, 
after a careful perusal, is one of unusual erudition with its 
characteristic note of breadth rather than depth. For 
the rest, while we ourselves were quite familiar with the 
philosophies and ideas to which the learned Professor 
makes appeal, we found the reading of his volume an 
experience like a voyage over a very restless, choppy sea. 
Sometimes, indeed, in a darkness unbroken by starlight 
or flame, we could not see the readings of the compass, 
and seemed to be drifting on the high seas. ‘The course 
was at best “‘ zig-zag,” and often enough our small vessel 
seemed to lurch and pitch in the best accredited manner 
of a cross-channel steamer in tempestuous weather. 
Finally, when we reached harbour, we found that we 
had journeyed almost in vain. We had hoped, once 
beyond the harbour bar, to find ourselves in the arms of 
God, the creator, ruler, and lover of men. Instead, we 
find ourselves in the presence of an “‘ Absolute Experi- 
ence,”’ which, though it is spoken of piously as an “‘ eternal 
Redeemer of the world,” leaves us cold and—may we 
say it ?—miserable. After all the daring speculation of 
the greater Greeks, after all the development of their 
thought in the pages of Thomas Aquinas and other 
leaders of the Thirteenth Century, philosophers, we 
reflect, have “‘ shrunk to this little measure.” We do not 
wish for a moment to give an unjust impression of Pro- 
fessor Pattison’s work. He is a careful, critical exponent 
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of the contemporary philosophies of the Absolute, his 
thought and vision of things resulting mainly from a 
clash of the Absolutism of Bradley and Bosanquet with 
the Pluralism of William James. But the tradition is 
bad. Worse still, it isin many ways incoherent. Tortured 
by unsolved problems in the theory of knowledge, strugg- 
ling, in vain, against a metaphysic which, in spite of much 
beauty and even sublimity, is a ‘“‘luminous haze,” 
our English philosophers of the last generation have 
clung to this conception of an Absolute. That their 
thought should issue in devotion to an “‘ Absolute ex- 
perience” is bad enough; but we protest with all 
possible vigour against the use of the term God for this 
Absolute. Quite recently, Professor Santayana, in his 
little work on Egotism in German Philosophy, put forward 
this protest in the delicate form of irony : 


“‘ German philosophy,” he says, has a “‘ tendency to retain, for 
whatever changed views it may put forward, the names of former 
beliefs. God, freedom and immortality, for instance, may 
eventually be transformed into their opposites . . . but their 
names may be kept... In facilitating change it blurs the 
consciousness of change and leads people to associate with their 
new opinions, sentiments which are logically incompatible with 
them. The attachment of many tender-minded people to 
German philosophy is due to this circumstance; for German 
philosophy is not tender.” 


Now Professor Pattison provides us, in his concluding 
remarks, with a striking example of this misuse of con- 
secrated terms, of this tendency to put new wine into 
old bottles : 


*‘ More than once,” he says, “ the conclusion has been forced 
upon us that, if we are to reach any credible theory of the rela- 
tions of God and man, the traditional idea of God must be pro- 
foundly transformed. .. . The traditional idea .. . may be fairly 
described as a fusion of the primitive monarchical ideal with 
Aristotle’s conception of the Eternal Thinker . . .” Caird and 
Erdmann “. . . point to the deeper view of the nature of God 
contained in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. . . . But 
it must be confessed that the speculative truth expressed in the 
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central doctrine of the new religion has seldom been taken 
seriously—taken in bitter earnest—either by Christian Theology 
or in the metaphysical idealism which has grown up under the 
same influences . . . The implications in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation are evaded in popular Theology by dividing the 
functions of Deity between the Father and the Son, the Father 
perpetuating the old monarchical ideal, and the incarnation of 
the Son being limited to a single historical individual. Grosser 
still, however, is the materialism which has succeeded in trans- 
forming the profound doctrine of the Spirit, as the ultimate 
expression of the unity and communion of God and man, into the 
notion of another distinct Being . . . Thus for a metaphysic, 
which has emancipated itself from physical categories, the ulti- 
mate conception of God is not that of a pre-existent Creator, 
but, as it is for religion, that of an eternal Redeemer of the world. 
This perpetual process is the very life of God, in which, besides 
the effort and the pain, He tastes, we must believe, the joy of 
victory won.” 


He quotes Professor Bosanquet’s saying, “ A true self is 
something to be made and won, to be held together with 
pains and labour . . .”; and adds, “ The same must be 
true of the Absolute as the perpetual reconstitution and 
victorious self-maintenance of the spiritual whole.” In 
such “ findings ” the traditional idea of God has indeed 
been “ profoundly transformed ”—we would even say, 
mutilated beyond recognition. May we then, in all 
sincerity and with the warmest appreciation of the 
learned Professor’s striving after truth, make a few 
observations ? 

First, it is well to keep the philosophic discipline of 
natural theology free from the theologian’ study of 
Revelation and Christianity. Many of us philosophers 
scarcely know the alphabet of Christian Theology, with 
all its age-long debates, and untiring struggles to preserve 
intact its life-giving beliefs. We do not know its history, 
its canons, its deeper significance, its formularies. ‘Theo- 
logy is a specialized study, in the discussion of which not 
every philosopher is entitled to a hearing. Is it not better 
for the theologian, the philosopher, and the physical 
scientist to keep to their own domains and spheres of 
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influence ? Thus, Professor Pattison yields to the tempta- 
tion of trespassing, and, in “interpreting ”’ Christianity, 
has emancipated himself not only from “‘ physical cate- 
gories ”” and metaphysical “‘ blunders,” but also from all 
historical fact, from the ancient creed of Christendom, 
and from the living faith of Christian people. Christians 
have a right to their own beliefs, to their own statements, 
and their own consecrated terms. ‘To tamper with them, 
or worse still to “ transform them profoundly ” 1m the light 
of unproven non-Christian systems, is a strangely unhis- 
torical and unscientific procedure. 

Secondly, on the plane of human speculation, we find 
little reason for believing in this amorphous, impersonal, 
“‘ perpetual reconstitution and victorious self-mainten- 
ance of the spiritual whole,” styled Experience, or The 
Absolute. Personally, if it came to the point, we should 
rather worship the wild god of the ancient Scandinavian 
peoples than this Absolute. Who was it said that Mr. 
Bradley’s Absolute was so uninteresting that he never 
wished to make Its acquaintance ? Naturally, if fact and 
principle woven together in careful argument declared 
the existence of such a “ spiritual whole,” we should 
accept it willingly, but we could never choke the feeling 
that it was one of the dreariest and least inspiring “‘ data ” 
of our knowledge. Fortunately, however, while the 
existence, immensity, eternity, stmplicity, intelligence of 
God may be demonstrated to the full in the discipline of 
natural theology, towards which a hundred inspiring 
avenues of philosophic inquiry converge, we have never 
yet seen even a convincing suasio of the existence of 
this Absolute Experience. 

What, for instance, has Professor Pattison to say in its 
favour ? How does he prove its existence ? The whole 
subject is treated in a “ breathless parenthesis ”’ of some 
three and a half pages of the 417 that constitute the 
volume. On p. 239, he says: “‘ The logical principle of 
non-contradiction, or to express it more largely, the 
principle of intellectual coherence, we must and do 
accept as absolute. It is unproved .. . and hence it 
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may perhaps be called a postulate of reason, a supreme 
—— Many would describe it as a ‘ venture of 
faith’ . . . This fundamental confidence of reason in 
itself is just what the ontological argument is really 
labouring to express . . . To that extent we all believe, 
as Mr. Bradley puts it in a rather incautious phrase, 
that ‘existence must correspond with our ideas.’ 
Fundamentally, the existence of the Absolute is based 
upon the firm ‘ conviction that the best we think or can 
think must Je’ . . . In other words, the possibilities of 
thought cannot exceed the actuality of being.” Briefly, 
the principle of contradiction is accepted, and suddenly we 
find that it has vast implications, that our best thoughts 
are a gauge of reality. Solemnly, and apparently with 
straight faces, we give our ideas a “‘ certificate of good 
conduct,” and finding an idea of perfection, of the 
Absolute, in our consciousness, we project it into space, 
or rather into the world of spiritual entities, and say that 
it exists. Has a century of “ criticism ” led us no further 
than this ? Has all the work done on the theory of know- 
ledge led us still to make and unmake realities like so 
many conjurers by philosophic legerdemain ? Obviously 
the principle of contradiction is valuable and important, 
but it has no wide implications as to the truthfulness of 
our thoughts. It only tells us “* that a thing cannot both 
be and not be.” For the rest, when Anselm gave long 
ago his ontological argument, he stated it in a way that 
haunts the mind, but which leaves us for ever uncon- 
vinced. Anselm, moreover, had nothing to do with an 
Absolute, but with 1d quo majus cogitari nequit—God. 
The ontological argument is, as Kant saw, unsound ; and 
we can only deprecate its use to prove an Absolute or 
anything else. Would it interest Professor Pattison to 
know that when we are treating of the existence and 
nature of God, we dismiss the Anselmian argument in 
spite of its many able protagonists, and turn to prove the 
existence of God by the old argument from the change 
of things? After all, the ontological argument is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the nature and origin of 
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our ideas. It cannot help us to prove the existence of 
anything. 

Were there further space at our disposal we should 
indicate with great pleasure many admirable passages, in 
which, for instance, the Gifford Lecturer treats with a 
fine acumen the tenets of the Positivists and Agnostics, 
or discusses the old impossible views of the mechanical 
school. There is much that is valuable in these lectures, 
but the “ conclusions,” which, we submit, are no con- 
clusions, are to us impossible. This unproven, undemon- 
strable Absolute weighs on our spirit, and we, as philoso- 
phers, crave for the old demonstrable conception of God, 
the causeless cause of all the changes that make and some- 
times mar the face of things ; of God, the ceaseless out- 
pouring of an infinite unimpeded activity ; of God, the 
ruler and Lord of this mighty Universe. One last word : 
Has Professor Pattison read the prima pars of Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica? If not, he will find it the most 
inspiring treatment yet given to the world of the nature 


of God. 
ITHIN the last decade we have been presented 


with a number of new philosophies, and a sur- 
prisingly large number of new methods. It has, however, 
been reserved for Mr. Fawcett to strike out a new path 
for himself in The World as Imagination (Series 1; 
Macmillan). His contention may be given in his own 
words : 


It is contended that the attempt made hesitatingly and un- 
convincingly by Plato and Aristotle, and much more plausibly 
by Hegel, to find Ultimate Reality in “‘ Reason,” is one of the 
great mistakes in the history of philosophy. . . . History marks 
the refusal of reality to accept the hypothesis of the dialectically 
articulated Universals of “‘ Reason.” 


Later we read: 

The Ground cannot, of course, be regarded as Will. Will is 
altogether too thin an abstraction, even were there not other and 
insuperable objections to this line of thinking. . . . But if we 
are inclined to trace a resemblance between the Ground and 
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human mentality, we shall do well to conceive the former as 
Imagination. For note that from Imagination it seems practic- 
able to derive all appearances, while if you try to “ deduce ” 
anything effectively from Reason or Will, or from a unity of a 


Logical 'Idea and Will, you fail utterly. 


Mr. Fawcett is the author of Individual and Reality, in 
which he set forth an elaborate metaphysic of things, 
styled a “real-idealism.” ‘There the Ground of both 
Nature and conscious beings was found to be the Universal 
Psychic Life. ‘That Universal Psychic Life reappears in 
this volume as the Cosmic Imagination or Imaginal 
Ground. With that Cosmic Imagination, often desig- 
nated “C.I.,” the author begins this volume. With 
“proofs” he dispenses, frankly adopting — the ** hypo- 
thetical-deductive method.” Having " perceived i 
something of worth, he hopes to enable others to “ per- 
ceive’ it easily in this way. ‘The volume contains, in 
addition to many strange and lamentable misconceptions, 
much that is piercing and actual. One feels throughout 
that the author welcomes every fact that he knows, with 
open arms, and that he is keen and critical. Let us hurry 
to add, however, that his general philosophy is wholly 
untenable. Sometimes he is clearly out of his depth, as 
when he discusses Scholastic Theism, the loss of which, 
he says, is not wortharegret. ‘The God of the enlightened 
is not to be sought in the God “the sum-total of all 
Perfections ” of the schoolmen, nor in the Hegelian 
Absolute. And the reasons for these assertions? Mr. 
Fawcett, we think, misunderstands the whole meaning of 
“Scholastic Theism.” “*. . . Now the case for Scholastic 
Theism, ‘ as every schoolboy knows,’ is dealt with very 
effectively,” he says, “ by Kant in his criticism of the 
so- called ontological, cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments.” ‘There follow pages, in which the Kantian 
critiques and misunderstandings are rehearsed once 
again. If Mr. Fawcett wanted to discuss the scholastic 
version of Theism, why did he go for his data, for the 
very arguments that he is to handle so roughly, to Kant, 
the great opponent of the whole Aristotelian and 
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scholastic vision of things ? Why not read the scholastics 
themselves ? Or, if Mr. Fawcett does not command the 
highly technical, concise medieval Latin, why not read 
the living neo-scholastics—Mercier, Sertillanges, and the 
rest ? Does he think it would be fair to judge Hegel, let 
us say, by the travesty of his philosophy to be found in 
the works of William James? Quz potest capere captat. 
When, therefore, our author tells us that the scholastic 
*‘ sum-total of all Reality and Perfection ” is too abstract 
to be worth serious belief, we are left unmoved. 

The volume shows enormous industry, and a fine 
objectivity of purpose. ‘The special pleading which 
recurs is all-unconscious. If we thought that the duty of 
the philosophers were to encourage new ideas, and every 
play of thought for its own sake, we should welcome this 
volume. Our duty, however, is to be not philodoxical 
but philosophical, a lover not of opinions but a lover of 
wisdom. ‘The thought of Plato in the sixth book of the 
Republic rings in our ears. A true philosopher is one who 
shows a ‘‘ determination never to admit falsehood in any 
shape, if it can be helped, but to abhor it and love the 
truth.” 


HAT it should be under the title of ** soldier ” that 

the writer of the Letters of a Soldier (Constable) is 
made known to the world is surely the triumph of one 
whom almost any other label would naturally have fitted 
better. ‘This young Frenchman was a painter : the letters 
are scattered with the names of the painters of the past, 
whom he cannot forget even in war. “ There are hills,” 
he says, “‘ furnished with bare trees holding up their 
charming profiles. I think of the primitives, of their 
sensitive and conscientious landscapes...’ He was a 
musician too: to him Beethoven was as near as man can 
get to divine creativeness. He also obviously found relief 
in the literary expression, in these letters, of his emotions ; 
and he had a perpetual literary consciousness of himself. 
It was, therefore, for nothing but an artist’s fine and free 
and fastidious contact with life that he was prepared. 
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How such a man became a soldier makes an extraordinarily 
painful and yet strengthening record, from the easy 
beginning when in new splendid scenery he feels “‘ rather 
like an invalid sent to some magnificent country, whom 
the treatment compels to unpleasant and fatiguing occu- 
pations,”’ until at last he is crying with unspeakable horror : 
“ You cannot imagine what man will do against man!” 

It may be because these letters are written by a French- 
man that thev are unlike our own familiar letters from the 
front. They are full of the things an Englishman does 
not say. And yet to the civilian reader these letters come 
home in a special way, because the things that are said 
here, and are not said by Englishmen, are the very things 
that the ordinary civilian would think must inevitably 
be said by the man called out to fight. But we are so 
accustomed to the national habit of a courage that ignores, 
or even denies, the hardship and the danger, and flaunts 
a sénse of humour in the face of peril, that it is almost 
startling to come across something so purely natural as 
a young man who can never forget that life was precious 
and was only just beginning, and that death in war is 
attended by every horror. (That such a state of mind 
was consistent with courage is shown by the fact that 
the writer of these letters won promotion, and commenda- 
tion for his bravery.) 

To that state of brave indifference, which we know in 
our own soldiers, this young soldier had to win. And 
with him there was only one form it could take. ‘* Do 
not think,” he writes, “‘ that I remain insensible to the 
agony of scenes that we behold all too often: villages 
wiped out by the artillery that is hurled upon them ; 
smoke by day, light by night; the misery of a flying 
population under shell-fire. Each instant brings some 
shock straight to one’s heart. That is why I take refuge 
in this high consolation, because without some discipline 
of the heart I could not suffer thus and not be undone.” 
This “ high consolation ” was the conviction of his soul, 
unceasingly repeated, that man must set his hopes on 
nothing belonging to this life; he acquires a perfect 
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ascetic detachment, even persuading his mother to take an 
impersonal view of their love for each other ; he dared not 
even allow to himself or to her the natural longing for 
letters and for reunion, for no human desire must be 
indulged, in case it should not fit in with the scheme of 
eternal justice. Again and again he says that he is ready 
to suffer all. And fate took him at his word, and spared 
him nothing. 

The letters are published anonymously in case the 
writer of them, who was reported missing in April, 1915, 
should still be alive. They are full of a rare sensitive 
appreciation of nature, and throughout nature guided 
him. “I had lapsed from my former sense of the 
benediction of God,” he writes, ‘‘ when suddenly the 
beauty, all the beauty, of a certain tree spoke to my 
inmost heart. It told me of fairness that never fails ; of 
the greenness of ivy and the redness of autumn, the 
rigidity of winter in the branches ;—and then I understood 
that an instant of such contemplation is the whole of life, 
the very reward of existence, beside which all human 
expectation is nothing but a bad dream.”’ In persuading 
his mother to forget her own anxiety by consoling others 
he says: “* Two crosses are less heavy to carry than one.” 
And during one of those times when he is tortured out of 
his determined serenity he remembers the prayer: ‘‘O 
my God, take away my despair and leave my grief!” 
There is a preface we could have spared by André 
Chevrillon ; and an Introduction by Mr. Clutton-Brock. 


HREE discussions by Vladimir Soloviev, War, 

Progress, and the End of History, have been trans- 
lated from the Russian by Alexander Bakshy (Hodder 
& Stoughton). It is time, indeed, that we heard a little 
more of Soloviev, whose name, says Dr. Hagbert Wright, 
may not be a household word like that of ‘Tolstoy, but 
who “holds a higher place as a thinker among the intel- 
lectual classes of Russia.” Born in 1853, and dying in 
1900, this very striking man combined with all the fervour 


and ascetic discipline of a true Russian mystic the powers 
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of mind not often to be found in such a character. He 
was an apologist of Christianity in an age of rationalism, 
looking to the union of his own “ Orthodox ” Church 
with Rome as an ideal on the realization of which no 
effort should be spared. He has been termed the “ great- 
est of Russian philosophers”; but praise of this kind 
means little when we would define an original spirit whose 
rare meditative gifts carried him beyond abstract ideas 
into the region of personality and revelation. ‘The son 
of an eminent historian, to Vladimir himself it appeared 
that history was a sacred drama, the beginning and the 
end of which Holy Writ has given us in prophetic forms. 
He studied science and literature, ‘lectured at home, 
travelled in the West, wrote many telling volumes on 
the essence of religion, led the life of a recluse, was a 
monk without vows, and shortened his days by self-denial 
under the driving force of an inspiration which urged 
him ever on to “‘ manifest the oneness of ancient faith 
with eternal and universal truth.” If we, being Catholics, 
do not always accept his conclusions in divinity, that is 
inevitable. But we shall be well advised to learn more 
about him. 

These dialogues bear directly on subjects of the day. 
They were written in 1899, years before the conflict 
between Japan and Russia, which they forecast under the 
tubric of “ Pan-Mongolism,” or, as we used to say, the 
* Yellow Peril.”? Their concern is with war, denounced 
by Tolstoyans as intrinsically evil, and by friends of 
progress, or of culture in the Liberal sense, as a throw- 
back to barbarian stupidity. ‘Then follows the cross- 
examination of such Liberal progress: What is its aim, 
and how is it going to deal with true Christians when it 
has defeated the Mongols and conquered the world ? 
Soloviev, in his earlier time, was led to believe that God’s 
Kingdom might come by the religious enthusiasm of 
“Holy Russia ”’ transforming our present secular States 
into a world-wide theocracy. But that hope failed and 
faded as he grew older. He turned to the Bible, and 
especially to the Apocalypse, whence he has drawn the 
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master-thought of these discussions. And what is that 
thought ? It is that “ the Kingdom ” can be victoriously 
set up only by the Risen Christ, after a supreme contest 
between good and evil, in which the Antichrist will be 
destroyed. In well-known technical phrase, Soloviev was 
a “Fifth Monarchy” man. Judging modern culture in 
this light, Soloviev maintains that Humanism, ignoring 
the Jesus Christ of history and the Gospels, is paving the 
way for the last imposture, the “false good,” and the 
deception that puts on the mask of virtue whereby to 
lead astray the very elect. How strongly suggestive to a 
careful reader, how fresh and original, are the views that 
we meet under Soloviev’s guidance, may be gathered even 
from our meagre sketch. He defends a just war against 
Tolstoy, with impressive argument and terrible instances ; 
he is not the enemy of culture ; but he puts to the world 
as it now is the crucial inquiry, “ Will you own Christ, 
the Son of God ? or will you erect Culture, Positivism, 
Secularism, above Him as an ideal which He once pro- 
moted, but which needs Him no longer?” It is visibly 
the question of the age. And to confute the “ preachers 
of hollowness”” a genuine Christianlike Soloviev will 
furnish no contemptible weapons. 

Irony and humour, dialectic force and - picturesque 
language, these last pages of a remarkable genius certainly 
show. By good fortune the work has met with a 
translator in M. Alexander Bakshy who renders it into 
surprisingly vigorous English, often with a swing and a 
grace that carry us along by sheer acceleration of move- 
ment. ‘Two or three hours of revision would brush away 
the little dust here and there of turns not quite idiomatic ; 
and the French quotations ought to be given in notes and 
in an English dress. One point of literary importance is 
the handling of texts from the Bible. These have been 
translated at hazard as they came; but, in a book so 
meritoriously managed otherwise, they should have 
appeared in the Authorized Version, which for general 
readers must ever be the standard where literature is 
concerned. We have no space to illustrate the mise-en- 
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scene or the moods and figures of the living actors, the 
General, the Politician, the Prince, and the Lady. 
Soloviev knew the art of writing so as to hold and 
charm his audience. He was more, however, than a man 
of letters. Under correction his admirers would call him 
a philosopher-saint, and we may recognize all they would 
signify in that word without prejudice. 


LEASURE and profit come our way with Sir William 

Tilden’s Chemical Discovery and Invention in the 
Twentieth Century (Routledge), a book of values all 
round—for its matter, for its nearly five hundred closely 
printed pages, and for its illustrations. But we put in a 
plea that, when the inevitable second edition is called for, 
a better index may guide to pages packed with facts. For 
instance, there is some good matter about Zeppelins 
which everybody would like to read; yet that particular 
word finds no place in the index. The book’s plan is to 
take a survey of the vast panorama of duadel enim, 
indicating those parts of the ground which are firmly 
held, those of which the occupation is still precarious, 
together with the numerous distant heights still untaken, 
perhaps some of them even permanently inaccessible. In 
the earlier chapters the professed Educationist will find 
much to interest him in connection with the account of 
schools of chemistry in different parts of the world, and 
his attention may further be directed to a very sane 
discussion of the vexed question of the endowment of 
research, found in the latter portion of the book. 

It is, however, to the non-specialized reader that the 
book ought to make its greatest appeal. As the subject 
of war is with us every moment of our waking lives, we 
may in that connection allude to the account given of 
explosives of various kinds, and of the weapons in which 
they are employed. Here we are told about things the 
names of which we have read time and again in the papers, 
such as “ 'T.N.T.,” with but a vague idea as to what we 
were reading about. Every chemical laboratory more or 
less focusses its attention on the war just now, as may be 
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here seen in the accounts of the rubber industry, of oil 
wells, and of petrol. On these matters, and innumerable 
others, the general reader may expect to be confronted 
with a certain amount of technicality. Sir William would 
no doubt tell us, like the American citizen in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, that “ he didn’t fix the (chemical) language,” 
and might even claim that if he had he would have made 
it more “ pleasant.” But if readers take heart of grace 
and attack the fortress of formule they will find it far 
less formidable than it appears at first sight. Finally, let 
us specially commend this book to philosophical students 
for its valuable suggestions—for example, on the question 
of “‘ Solution,” or again on Chemical Combination ; but, 
most of all, on the discussion of what is—for want of a 
better name—known as the Vitalistic Controversy. Sir 
William is one of the most eminent exponents of Organic 
Chemistry in the world ; hence anything that he has to 
say on this matter is of the first importance. A few years 
ago a well-known physiologist claimed that in the 
behaviour of those chemical substances known as 
“* Colloids ” was probably about to be discovered the key 
to the secret of “ Life.”” As always, it was a Biologist who 
drew the cheque, and on a Bank in which he had no 
account. Hence the document was returned at once; 
or, to drop metaphor, the statement with regard to 
colloids was promptly repudiated by those who knew 
most about those substances. But as there yet exist 

ersons who would persuade us that there is no difference 
- one of degree between living and not-living matter, 
it may not be uninstructive to listen to what a real master 
of Organic Chemistry has to say on this subject. 

First of all, with regard tothe making of synthetic organic 
compounds by the chemist—the grape-vine, for instance, 
makes tartaric acid, and so does he—“* The processes 
of the laboratory have nevertheless not the remotest 
resemblance to those which must be assumed to go on 
in living tissue.” Leduc produces a series of objects with 
about the evidential value of what are known as “ Phar- 
aoh’s Serpents”’; and at once there are to be found 
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those who claim that the riddle is solved. They will find 
no support for their contention in these pages “ Proto- 
plasm cannot be thought of merely as a solution of mixed 
colloids and saline electrolytes. The ameeba, if merely a 
drop of colloid solution, would, like a drop of any jelly, 
gradually melt away into the surrounding water by the 
operation of ordinary liquid diffusion. The ameba has 
extensibility and retractility, and therefore cannot be an 
ordinary solution.” Again, a most potent argument : 
“Consider the propagation of the animal races by the 
sexual process, and there can be no fear of contradiction 
in the statement that in the whole range of physical and 
chemical phenomena there is no ground for even a sug- 
gestion of an explanation.” 

What about Loeb and his experiments ? Too much has 
been made of them, says Sir William ; and the present re- 
viewer, whose work has been biological and not chemical 
in its nature, entirely agrees with him. Finally: ‘ Those 
who accept the purely materialistic doctrine as to the 
origin of life have before them the necessity of establishing 
a vast number of facts before such doctrine can be made 
generally acceptable to the scientific world.” 


EADERS of the late Mr. Shelford’s Naturalist in 
North Borneo, edited by Edward B. Poulton (Fisher 
Unwin), will experience a deep feeling of regret that the 
urbane, attractive, sane personality of the writer, impressed 
on every chapter of the book, should be lost to science and 
to literature. Professor Poulton, in editing a work left 
incomplete at the time of the author’s early death, has 
admirably accomplished his task. ‘The book is full of 
important facts for the professional biologist, facts 
gathered by first-hand study of living nature as well as 
by laboratory work. Lovers and students of Natural 
History will be enthralled by the descriptions and dis- 
cussions provided for them in a manner at once pleasant 
and lucid. 
The extraordinary facts narrated in the chapter on 
*“* Ants and Plants ” remind us of an entertaining essay in 
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which the late Father Gerard, S.]., called attention to the 
difficulties thus raised as to the evolutionary hypothesis— 
difficulties not yet cleared up. Quite a number of plants 
of various Natural Orders exhibit “curious modifi- 
cations of structure, such as huge bulbiform swellings 
galleried in all directions, tubular stems and roots, and 
curious appendages, which structures are constantly in- 
habited by ants.” Now the interesting query arises : 
Are the structures developed for the benefit of the ants, 
and if so what has caused this apparently altruistic action ? 
Or have the ants made use of passages constructed by the 
plant for its own purposes, and if so what were the pur- 
poses for which the structures were formed ? When one 
reads the title of “‘ Mimicry ” at the head of a chapter, 
written by Mr. Shelford and edited by the distinguished 
Hope Professor of Entomology at the University of Ox- 
ford, one necessarily forms high anticipations of what it 
is likely to contain. Nor were we disappointed. The 
chapter in question is profoundly interesting. Particular 
attention is due to the important statement now to be 
quoted, as it deals, and very judiciously, with matters at 
this moment of paramount interest to the biological 
world: “ Whole-hearted supporters of natural selection 
regard variation as indefinite and infinite, and only con- 
trolled by natural selection ; but I am heretic enough to 
believe that variation is defined and limited and con- 
trolled only partially by natural selection. I regard the 
lines along which variation in any organism can proceed 
as limited in number; to use a metaphor, I look on 
variation as an engine which can proceed only along certain 
rails. There may be numbers of such rails going in dif- 
ferent directions, but the engine cannot get off the rails.” 
This is a most pregnant observation, and we could pursue 
the questions which it raises much farther. The illus- 
trations are admirable. We have quite lost our heart 
to the Tarsier, or Borneo lemur, a most attractive little 
beast, and the Borneo owl also looks an engaging kind of 
creature. 
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Studies in Insect Life 


N his Studies in Insect Life (Fisher Unwin), the Master 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Dr. Shipley, enlivens 
with unexpected touches of humour a book containing a 
vast amount of technicalinformation. ‘Take the bed-bug. 
f The “ folding back of the proboscis gives the insect a 
demure and even a devout expression ; it appears to be 
engaged in prayer, but a bug never prays.” We note 
that this unpleasant creature, together with the cock- 
roach, was introduced into England (with other even 
more injurious novelties) in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It can live for a long time without food, and has even 
been kept incarcerated in a pill-box for a year without 
succumbing to hunger. When the box was opened the 
insects were as thin as oiled paper, and so transparent 
that one could read The Times through them—at any 
rate, “ the larger print, such as the leading articles and 
letters from admirals.” In connection with this matter 
of insect pests we have had to experience the shattering 
of a life-long illusion—the monkey is singularly free from 
fleas, so that another myth has gone to join Alfred and 
his Cakes and other tales of youth. The chapters on bees 
contain all the information given by Maeterlinck, here 
| imparted in much less space and quite as pleasantly. We 
| have always felt that the Humble or Bumble Bee was a 
| more attractive creature than its cousin of the hive ; and 
Dr. Shipley also finds them “‘ more human and much less 
exasperating.” “ The workers work as hard as an Apzs, but 
they seem less self-conscious about it, and the drones 
have the grace to provide during their brief lives for 
themselves. It is true that the nest is more untidy, more 
littered than the hive; the domestic economy is Irish, 
not Dutch; but after all, what would life be without 
litter ? ” 
Quitting the regions of the air, Dr. Shipley then 
f takes us to the depths of the sea. He gives us a vivid 
| picture of the physical geography of the floor of a great 
ocean like the Atlantic—of what we might expect to 
encounter could we walk beneath the waters from Valentia 
Island to Boston. We should see nothing for the greater 
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part of the way, for the darkness of great depths is such 
that the darkest night is as twilight to it. It is, moreover, 
perfectly still, for no ripple of the waves reaches those 
depths. Of these regions and of those nearer shore he 
gives a full account introducing us also to their fauna and 
flora, and dealing with the problems of deep-sea fisheries 
and the supply of fish around our shores—it would appear 
that prior to the war, deep-sea trawling was being rather 
overdone. The concluding essays deal with more general 
subjects. There is one of great interest on “ Zoology 
in the time of Shakespeare,”’ in which Harting is freely 
quoted, but in which we find no mention of that masterly 
description of Shakespeare’s knowledge of sport which 
Judge Madden gave the public under the title of “ The 
Diary of Master William Silence.” Thelast essay, “‘ Hate,” 
faced by a picture of a bronze mask, showing “ the ex- 
pression of the face in violent effort and fatigue ” (which 
we should not have guessed, if we had not been told it), 
contains an account of the relation between hate and the 
internal secretion of the adrenals, two little bodies placed 
above the kidneys, and, by the way, very much larger 
than peas, to which the writer compares their size. It 
has long been known that disease of these little organs 
causes a bronzing of the skin with other symptoms 
grouped under the name of Addison’s Disease, and, more 
recently, it has been recognized that their secretion is a 
very powerful styptic. If, as now appears, this secretion 
is closely associated with the feeling of hatred, there must 
have been a quite unusual flow excited in German 
organisms, with the celebrated “ Hymn” as a stimulus. 
In this essay we meet once more with an old friend in the 
shape of the Curse of Ernulphus, Bishop of Rochester 
(ob. 1123), which would have long ago been forgotten 
had it not been immortalized by “ My Uncle Toby.” 
But, as might be expected from a scholar of the eminence 
and urbanity of Dr. Shipley, there is no trace of enmity 
to the Church in his introduction of the “ fantastic ” 
curse—to use Father Thurston’s word. 
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i. HUXLEY, in reply to a request that 
he would assist in the investigation of so-called 
“ spiritualistic ”’ phenomena, delivered himself of the 
astonishing statement that “‘ supposing the phenomena 
to be genuine, they did not interest [him]”; and he 
added: ‘“‘ If anybody would endow me with the faculty 
of listening to the chatter of old women and curates in 
the nearest cathedral town, I should decline the privilege, 
having better things todo.” ‘To which Mr. Andrew Lang, 
speaking of himself as a “ belletristic trifler,’ made the 
very apt rejoinder that the character of the “ chatter ”’ 
mattered far less than the fact that “‘ chatter ” did or 
did not occur. Since that time many psychical researchers 
have been busy; and an interesting account of their 
achievements is given in On the Threshold of the Unseen 
(Kegan Paul), by Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., a very 
distinguished physicist, and one of the few surviving 
founders of the Society for Psychical Research. Is there 
still a chatter? Do these things really happen outside 
fraud and imposture ? The reply depends upon the amount 
of credence we are disposed to place in human testimony ; 
but this seems clear, that if we are to ignore the sort of 
evidence presented to us in Sir William’s Chapters XVI 
and XVII, we commit a kind of intellectual suicide. It 
would be strong enough in a criminal case to send the 
most respected of citizens to penal servitude. When 
this assertion is made there are two stock arguments in 
reply. With that of collective hypnotism or hallucination 
we cannot in any way agree. It seems impossible that 
large bodies of persons can be hallucinated at the same 
time and in a precisely similar manner. The second 
argument, that these phenomena occur in the presence 
of only sympathetic observers, receives a reasonable reply 
from Sir William, who admits that “ suspicion is fatal to 
success,” and urges that what is required is “‘ sympathy 
combined with critical faculty.” ‘“ Those psychical re- 
searchers who bristle with suspicion,” he says, “‘ are not 
abler or more critical investigators than Sir W. Crookes 
and other scientific men, who have had overwhelming 
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proofs ; but they bring with them a psychical atmosphere 
that is as unfavourable to success as a damp atmosphere 
is to the working of a frictional or Holtz electrical 
machine.” 

Prudent inquiry “‘ guided by the /umen siccum of the 
scientific spirit ” is what is demanded ; and the author, 
though not out to speak as a moralist, does not hesitate 
to dissuade the general public from resorting to pro- 
fessional mediums. ‘‘ Even those who yearn to pierce the 
veil for ‘ The touch of a vanished hand and the sound 
of a voice that js still,” would,” in his opinion, “‘ if they 
have not Christian faith, do better to rest content with a 
perusal of the evidence for survival that is now being 
accumulated by rigorous and laborious expert inquiry.” 
Further, he utters a strong warning against the danger of 
making a religion out of spiritualism. 

Making every allowance for fraud, self-deception, sug- 
gestion, hallucination and all the other explanations of 
these phenomena, one cannot study the accounts given 
by this book and other writers without concluding that 
there is a residuum which, as Dr. McDougall says in his 
Body and Mind, “‘ cannot be reconciled with the mechan- 
istic scheme of things.”” What, then, causes these pheno- 
mena? The reply is that they are due to the operations 
of discarnate existences (which, perhaps, may never have 
been incarnate) existing in the luminiferous ether or in 
some other medium at present unknown to us. That life 
of some kind may exist in some such medium is not, the 
author claims, “‘ a very incredible thing” ; but he goes 
on to make clear what, in his opinion, the manifestations 
do prove and what they do not. ‘“ They show us that life 
can exist in the unseen, and—if we accept the evidence 
for ‘identity "—that some we have known on earth are 
still living and near us, but entrance on a life after death 
does not necessarily mean tmmortality, or eternal persist- 
ence of our personality ; nor does it prove that survival 
after death extends to all. Obviously no experimental 
evidence can ever demonstrate either of these beliefs, 
though it may and does remove the objections raised as 
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to the possibility of survival.” ‘The author is dealing, of 
course, with what can, as he thinks, be actually proved ; 
not with what Christians hold by faith. As suggested, 
these existences in the ether need not be supposed to have 
all of them been at some time incarnate, and they may be 
assumed to differ in character. Henry More, over 200 
years ago, said that “ there are as great fools in the spirit 
world as there ever were in this,” and Catherine Emme- 
rich, the Ecstatica, says something to the effect that when 
the soul leaves the body in an ecstasy, it goes into a world 
peopled by all kinds of spirits, good and evil, and adds 
that “it is better not to go there ”—a piece of advice 
which might well be borne in mind by the foolish crowds 
whom Sir William warns against professional “ spiritism.” 
In another place he acknowledges that a great deal of the 
opposition to the inquiries in which he is interested 
‘* arises from disgust of the grotesque incongruity between 
spiritual mysteries and the vulgar manifestations of which 
the world chiefly hears in connection with this subject.” 
Most of us, indeed, must at one time or another have been 
revolted by the story of the souls of just men made per- 
fect—Cardinal Newman is a particular favourite—being 
dragged down to back-drawing-rooms by a paid medium 
for the delectation of an idle crowd. Sir William thinks 
that “‘ every reverent person must revolt from the night- 
mare of a spiritual realm peopled by the quasz ticket-of- 
leave ghosts so often met with in these manifestations.” 
In conclusion, we call attention to the frank admission 
from one not belonging to our Church, that “ the com- 
mon Protestant belief that miracles, using this term in its 
widest sense, are credible in Scripture, but incredible out 
of it,” is out of court. 


"he Lytteltons have always stood, in their own world, 
for goodness ; and the biography of Alfred Lyttelton : 
an Account of His Life (Longmans), by Edith Lyttelton, 
his second wife, and his widow, comes to confirm that 
endearing report. The youngest of the twelve children 
of George, fourth Lord Lyttelton was born in 1857. His 
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mother was a daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne of Hawar- 
den, and her own wedding-day was that also of her sister 
Catherine with Gladstone. The outer world had to wait 
for this book to get a glimpse of the real Catherine 
Gladstone, so often the subject of merely amusing social 
caricature. Of Lady Lyttelton herself it is enough to 
record her twelve maternal martyrdoms—we know and 
reverence the heroic make of that mould of humanity 
which is itself broken in the process of giving off its casts. 
Then is the veil of the Temple rent in twain in more than 
the merely physical sense. Of Lord Lyttelton it is said 
that he was “ deeply and simply religious, but possessed 
often by a mercurial roguish spirit of fun.” Instead of 
“but ” we should have written “‘ and ”—there is really 
no antithesis between piety and pranks. But the tribute 
to Lord Lyttelton that abides with us is of his own un- 
conscious making. When his devoted wife died he said 
he could have had only one greater grief—that of any son 
of hers ‘going to the bad.” This was the spirit in which 
Alfred Lyttelton shaped his life. His love of sport was 
not carried into his relations with women. He did not 
pursue for pursuing’s sake. His goodness gave him an 
added tenderness, his best protection against any tempta- 
tion to do any woman a wrong. Her conscience was in 
his charge with his own, a true mating. Every woman 
was to him that very lady— 


Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul. 


He could not say it as well as Rossetti says it, but he 
lived it. The tenderness in .his friendships his self- 
discipline earned for him had its jocund episodes: “‘ Yes, 
I know your arm is round my waist,” a girl once said to 
him, “‘ but your eye is on the clock all the time.” ‘To the 
right sort of hostess he was the right sort of guest, and, 
fortunate as he was, among hostesses he had his choice. 
** Absolutely no other word than darling for Sibell,” he 
writes to his great friend, and cousin, Mrs. Drew, after 
a visit to Lady Grosvenor. “I have had a very happy 
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Sunday here,” he avers as the guest of Mr. Gerald and 
Lady Betty Balfour from Fisher’s Hill, Woking, in 1903, 
** Betty sweet and delightful beyond words.” His week- 
end parties were not wholly given to games. He was a 
serious talker ; and the rather trifling tone about religion 
in fashion thirty or forty years ago was below his measure. 
He wanted to get at real gravities at Castle Ashby, for 
instance, in 1882: “‘ Arthur Balfour was as charming as 
ever. A certain doubt came over me whether he is 
exactly a good man for getting talk up to a good topic. The 
fact is that his wit is so extraordinary and fertile that he 
adorns the dullest subjects, and, letting his subtle fancy 
loose upon them, makes other folk content to remain 
without striving to approach more fruitful themes.” 
Those days must seem far enough away now to the new 
Mr. Balfour who could say the other day: “J pray to 
God that the alliance between England and America may 
last for ever.” 

It is true, therefore, to say, as Mrs. Lyttelton does, 
that her husband is memorable for his character rather 
than for any greatly outstanding achievements or talents. 
His success at the Bar and his career in Parliament and 
the Cabinet are less interesting than his opinions, his 
habits, his domesticities. Neither the sophistries of the 
lawyer nor those subtler ones of the party politician 
undermined his own personal sense of responsibility and 
of honour. His marriage with Laura Tennant was in 
1885. She died in giving birth to a child a year later. 
To tear a sentence from its context in the account given 
of that parting by her sister Margot, Mrs. Asquith, is 
not possible—the words bleed. The Memoir of Alfred 
Lyttelton is the more remarkable because the story of his 
first love-making is told by his second wife in full recog- 
nition of its intensity and of its memories. She has to 
show that in marrying again he forswore nothing, and it 
is but human that she should wish to prove that he found 
in her love a full reflowering of his first happiness. This 
she does do, and does not overdo, a happy medium which 
few mortals could compass. ‘This marriage of Alfred 
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Lyttelton and Miss Edith Balfour, at Bordighera in 
1892, began a happy union that lasted for twenty 
ears. 
: Of the many friends of Alfred Lyttelton there are 
delightful glimpses. When he went to South Africa in 
1900 as Chairman of the Concessions Commission he took 
with him Mr. Bernard Holland as Secretary. If the 
principal was fair-minded among men, be sure the sub- 
ordinate—being Bernard Holland—was even a little 
fairer. A burning question was the status of the 
Netherlands Railway Company, which built and manned 
the Transvaal Line, and which claimed exemption from 
compensation-levies as a neutral. “There were many 
arguments about it, for Bernard Holland espoused the 
cause of the old lady in Holland, the typical innocent 
shareholder who would suffer. On a long walk, inter- 
rupted by rain and wind, the two stood together under 
a tree, struggling over the non-combatant case, quite 
heedless of the weather. At last Alfred said: ‘ Now, 
B.H., it’s no use talking about it any more, for I’ve made 
up my mind. The old woman has got to pay!’ ”? When, 
in 1903, Alfred Lyttelton succeeded Chamberlain as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, “‘ his first desire was 
to persuade Bernard Holland to come and act again as his 
private secretary.” He wrote: ‘“ It is really too absurd 
that anyone with your intellectual power should be 
private secretary to me with mine. But it is just con- 
ceivable that with your interest in the Colonies you would 
care to undertake it.”” He did care; and “ the com- 
panionship in work was a delight as well as a stimulus to 
Alfred all through his term of office.” Writing on the 
last day of 1904 to his secretary, the Minister said: “ I 
want to say once again what an indescribable support 
and comfort you have been to me, how invaluable your 
pen, what a ripe judgment you have shown in large 
affairs—how delicious it has been to be able by squashing 
that bulb on my table at any moment to have a talk with 
you, to laugh—to regain proportion and to look into 
the future hopefully, to thresh out ideas and correct 
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impressions with your dear old aloof mind.” Again, in 
1905, when the Lyttelton Constitution for South Africa 
was promulgated, its author wrote: ‘‘ My dear B.H.,— 
You know how largely I attribute the success which has 
greeted it to your large and liberal view of the matter, © 
and your admirable gifts in expressing our common 
thought. I like being under obligations to you, and wish 
that I could ever repay them.” ‘The tie was not one of 
the transitory kind. ‘“ Bernard Holland, as his letters 
show, retained his love to the end.” 

Another convert to the Catholic Church with whom 
Lyttelton came into close touch, and whom it is a true 
pleasure to greet again in these pages, was Reginald 
Balfour, Fellow of King’s, Cambridge, and the brother- 
in-law his second marriage gave him.* When Lyttelton 
went in 1902 to Newfoundland, on a Government 
Arbitration, Reginald Balfour went with him as his Secre- 
tary. “‘Regie’s coming,” Lyttelton wrote to his wife, “is 
the greatest possible success ; he is a charming comrade, 
makes friends with everyone in a perfectly natural and 
tranquil way—not the least in Yo Ho manner of the 
inevitable organizer of sports and player with the 
children.”” On the voyage home was “a lovely fellow- 
passenger, who was fenced in and guarded by her hus- 
band. They were determined to get speech of her, and 
on almost the last day Alfred succeeded. The husband 
was in the Colonial Service, and long after, Alfred tried 
to help him to a better billet for the charming girl’s sake, 
although he never saw her again. Regie’s wife and I 
went to the station to meet the travellers, and found them 
both at first unable to talk of anything else but their new 
friend, and their regrets at parting with her. This tact- 
lessness, though tiresome, was received with indulgence.” 
And that is the very perfection of conjugal story-telling. 


* Mr. Reginald Balfour, for some years before his death, was the Assistant 
Editor of this Review. Other literary work of his remains in The Seraphic 
Keepsake ; and he was the joint author, with his friend, Mgr. Benson, and 
his cousin, Father Sebastian Ritchie, of the enduringly delightful Alphabet of 
Saints. 
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N Charles Lister (Fisher Unwin) we have a composite 

volume, a Memoir of him by his father, Lord Ribbles- 
dale, Recollections of him by Mrs. Warre Cornish and 
other friends, and such passages of autobiography as his 
own letters disclose. Now, more than ever, may it be 
said that the proper study of mankind is man, and never 
was the student so well rewarded. If, as Thomas & 
Kempis says, temptation does not mould a man but only 
shows him what he is, so must it be proudly claimed that 
the war has not made men brave, it has proved how brave 
they really are. That, to the casual observer of men 
in times that made no call on them, is one of the surprises 
of the war. There are others, brought to light by the un- 
wonted intimacy of records written by men themselves, at 
last facing the realities of life—and death. As with men, 
so with women. You knew, perhaps, some woman by a 
saying that seemed silly, and now you know her by actions 
that transcend wisdom. In Mrs. Dearmer’s Letters from 
a Field Hospital (Macmillan), with its fine and moving 
memoir by Captain Stephen Gwynn, is a saying to the 
point. On board ship, off Malta, Mrs. Dearmer, on her 
way to Serbia, writes: “‘ We are a strange crew—Sisters 
of Mercy, French doctors in every kind of strange uni- 
form. ‘They are puzzled by us because our nurses laugh 
and play and smoke cigarettes and carry on generally. 
One said, ‘ No woman can nurse unless she is a nun—you 
don’t know what you are going to, you will be back by the 
next boat.’”” But that was where he mistook. Mrs. 
Dearmer died, and others lived, at their posts. 

Among students of mankind we of the Church must 
range ourselves—we must diagnose the cases for which 
we are to offer acure. The pages of such a book as Charles 
Lister offer a unique opportunity ; and to one Catholic 
friend of his, Mrs. Warre Cornish, who helped in its 
compilation, Lord Ribblesdale expresses himself “‘ in- 
debted beyond words.” ‘The fastidiousness of Lord 
Ribblesdale is found on everything he touches. He stands 
aloof ; and it is almost in keeping with his detachment 
that he whom the late King Edward christened “ ‘The 
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Ancestor ’”—since he looked the part so grandly—should 
now be left without an heir. Where, in this volume, 
he tolerates a diversion, it is only in footnotes. Foot- 
notes he loves. ‘* Notes to letters in a collection of this 
kind,” he says, *‘ are a matter of taste and opinion. [, 
personally, like Notes: I mean Notes which cross or even 
transgress the frontiers of explanation, and which so 
venture to supplement or amplify the text. But to the 
best of our ability we, Mrs. Cornish and I, have kept 
ourselves in control, and I hope that there is little in the 
way of head or foot notes which can be considered diffuse 
or irrelevant.” We shall ourselves easiest avoid all danger 
of digression by merely referring the reader to Mrs. 
Cornish’s further paper on Charles Lister, appearing 
elsewhere in our pages. 


REPRINT has been made of the moving article 
contributed to the April number of Tue Dustin 
Review by the late Major William Redmond, M.P., 
From the Trenches : a Plea and a Claim (Burns & Oates). 
We then expressed the pride and thankfulness we had in 
printing such an article from him who has been well 
styled the D’Artagnan of Irish Nationalism. ‘Those 
words from the trenches are now words from the grave— 
the quiet grave in the convent garden of Locre, on the 
frontier of Flanders. Major Redmond has given his life 
as well as his word ; and the sacrifice, instead of lessening 
the power of his word, has increased and sanctified it. 
The story of his death, and the motives and ideals that 
make that story live for ever, is here put on record, by way 
of Postscript to the Reprint; and the Foreword, with 
its own importance, is from the hand of Monsignor Arthur 
Ryan, V.G., his friend through many years of strenuous 
life, and his visitor in the trenches at its glorious close. 
The cause of small nations and of large liberties, of kept 
treaties and of that international righteousness which 
is the only refuge from wars, has ranged Englishmen 
and an Irishman like William Redmond together under 
the banners of St. Patrick and St. George. Ireland has 
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hitherto fought and bled on the Continent of Europe in 
every quarrel but her own. ‘To-day she tells us through 
her soldier sons that equally with England is she out for 
salvation and honour. The late Professor Kettle, of 
gallant memory, declared that Ireland came into the war 
to show herself not so much true to England as true to 
Ireland. England, on her part, will so adjust her imperial 
statesmanship as to encourage Ireland to be true to herself, 
and will only so make her truest to the Empire. The 
advance will be on both sides. Ifthe “stern, unbending ”’ 
Toryism of past decades is to relax and soften and to 
reveal itself to Irishmen in less churlish guise, so shall 
Ireland too, on her part, quit her moody broodings over 
the past and forget the bitter taste of the unprofitable 
Dead Sea fruit. Pre-eminently among the nations of the 
New Europe the future will be hers. “ Partakers in every 
peril—in the glory shall we not be permitted to parti- 
cipate ? ” asked Sheil in his famous speech in the House of 
Commons at the close of the Napoleonic struggle. 

A flaming sword pointing every way kept the poor 
human family out of Eden. Now from out the flame of 
Irish valour and sacrifice in this War has been forged by 
William Redmond and his kin at home and in the Greater 
Ireland beyond the seas a new brand, an Irish Excalibur, 
which, reversing that piteous edict of long ago, will point 
to a new Eden, and to a better way in the relations 
between the two countries than our fathers, be they 
English or Irish, knew. Flung into the scales, from the 
home forges and from across the Atlantic, that Irish 
Excalibur will yet turn the balance, and win back peace 
for our troubled world. 
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